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Kate. “ Philip is ri; plained 
own OSi- good soci 


tion by the way they don’t look at 


, in what we call 
n the eye. People fix their because, as she 


more thar 
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you. 
“There is a certain indifference of 


1 hinted, we did not seem to 
know anything.” 
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lite of the Gods. 


Ill. 


As a man that walks in the mist, 


As one that gropes for the morning 
Through lengthening cl 


hambers of twilight, 
The souls of the poems wander 
Restless, and dumb, and lost, 
Till the Word, like a beam of morning, 
Shivers the pregnant silence, 
And the light of speech descends 
Like a t yngue of the ! 


Pentecost 


— 
1e, 


f the roses, 





God. 
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the Gods, 


And Speech is one with Song! 
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and it abides the last to console 


for their loss.’ 


us 
Brillat-Savarin’s Physiologie du Goitt 
is the art itis the 


It is of a ravish- 


and science of life ; 
r being. 
Iness, full of the most savory 


it sprinkled thi 


») WOrK a 


nile 
sapless 


: ; “7 
saVarin Gescribe 


He analyzes 
or tedi- 
1is analy 
] 


Uc 


sis 


scribes 


rm und 


cou 
a 


is equ 


lly 


mouth, 
erfectly, impressed ; 
when you 
you can truly 
e, and discover the per- 
r to each kind; and a lit- 


¢ 


‘ time is required for the 
F t y, ‘It is good, tolerable, 
bad, — it is ¢ prs 
Brill 


tions 


fl weber tin : 

~ deactthes the crada- 
ivarin describes the grada 
leasure which 


of T 
XXIII, — 


VOL. 


one derives 


‘ or 
NO. 135. 2 
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from the flavor and look of things as 
neatly and lovingly as a painter defines 
the 


ints, the delicate and pure g¢ra- 


dations, that distinctly play and mingle 
in beautiful harmony upon a wom 
2k! He supports the dignity 


nce by citing its illustrious servi- 
tors ; it to us 
good nourishment and civilizing | 
ure it affords. 

at the 
banquets of 


he recommends 


It is royal and demo- 


cratic same time, directing 
ki , and 
number of minutes necessary for 
The 


ructs us in 


the 
deciding the 
the 
cooking eian egg sci- 


of a plel oo 
he 
the morality of 
man, their effect upon his imagination, 
and it 
It /:nables us 


ence of gastronomy ins 
effect of aliments 


Iipon 
por 


judgment, courage, percepti 
explains his theologies. 
to know what we should associ 
good dinner, the order of servi 
oe 


ite ina 


tion of aliments to climate and 
perament; and teaches u ’ 
our food to administer chest 
I ical and intellectual life, — how to 
> a harmonious i 7 
»f our being. 
he following rules ; 
and instructive : 
‘Bu 


How 


must a dinnet 


attentive, readers, and give ear. 


Gastria, — it is the prettiest-looki 
all the Muses, who inspires me ; 
be clearer than any oracle, and 


cepts shall go through the 


g ages. 

“Let not the number of guests ex- 
ceed twelve, so that the conversat 

may be general. Let them be sele 
so well that their occupation may be va- 
ried, their taste analogous, and with 
such points of contact that the odious 
formality of 


ion 


1 
tec] 
ed 


may be 


presentation may 
avoided. 


“Let the dining-room be lig 
luxury ; the dinner-table beautifu 


} 


the atmosphere not above sixty deg 

“Let the men be witty without 
tension, and the women charming | 
out being flirts. 
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exquisite 
the 


it 
Its 


“Let the dishes be of an 
selection, but not 


wines of the first choice, each 


proft Be $ and 
one in 
degree 

“ Let the 
from the most substantial to t 


» progression for the first be 
he lightest. 
he movement of eating be mod- 
the last busi- 


yuld be 


ie dinner being 


perfect 
should be spacious enough 
whist-party for those who 
there ren 
1-¢ét 


without it, so that 
eno igh for 
“Let the g 


£ 
yoyment oft 
t 1 , 
Dy the hope 
be spent w 
é Le 


toast artist 


+ +} 
tl 


prepare l 
, P 
begin to re 


male ’ 
tweive Ock 


short, 


round 


5 as tik 
} 
a clever 
varin 
Iriend 


Those dear 


mands they were! .It wa 
to mistake their wide-open d eye 
shining li i 
They 
The chevaliers had 
in their Jose 
sels to themselves wit 
worked 


g lips, their smacking tqng 
had a particular way of eating 
sometl ig 1 li 
they administered m 


1 Cignity 


‘ 


i 
ked horizontally 


calmly, and loo 
and approvingly from the master of 
house to the mistress. 


“The abbés, on the contrary, 


made 
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1emselves smaller to reach their plates ; 

hand became rounded, like 

> paw of a cat drawing chestnuts from 
f 


ieir right 


fire ; their faces were all enjoyment, 
and their look had a concentrated ex- 
pression, easier to see than to describe.” 
The Physiologie du Gott is composed 
of thirty meditations, in which, with 
great ease and naturalness of expres- 
sion, Brillat-Savarin crowds an immense 
amount of matter entertaining and in 


reader. It is a 


structive 
book | should be translated into 
in every gentle 
next generation 
would show : se of refinement, 
and have the taste and art to get the 
whole good of 

1 book 


ge 
if 
lic. 


Our lawyers and 
l = : ee + 1 he 

n makers, Instructed Dy 
, would have better com 
better he alth, and the zest of 
Physiologie du 


rové unfolds the whole science of liv- 


or ot 


nplete and enjoyable 
e body. He tells us 
perfection of the art of 
t until the eighteenth 
] 


ntury had it reached 


its proper devel 


nt; that it needed all the othe: 
best results 


s to produce its 
enormous expense ¢ 


t¢ 


not t 


Roman dinn 
puzzles, mean 


ndering mind and 


was necess 
, +3e : — 
prived Oi 1 1e Choicest conc 


tions whi ! e the 


modern table 
cause those concoctions were unknow 
cients. We must believe 
ease umerce 
? 
. 
tl 


ic 
We 


more 


cook. lave 
more truitS, more Savors, excl- 


tants, and rare viands do not cost us 
made more 


SO 


much ancients 
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fine arts to enrich their fes- 
tive dinners than we do, and 
beautiful 
their 


the most 


women came to embellish 
festivities. Melody and move- 
ment, and beautiful forms, were essen- 
tial to the zsthetic perfection of a Ro- 
man dinner, as also the most precious 
perfumes. But the barbarian hordes 
from the h made sad work with the 
delicacies the Roman cuisine; their 
ferocious mouths were insensible to the 
sweetness of the delicat 


aeiicate 
by the « pl 


pleasur« 


morsels loved 


blee 


terpiece of the 
to 


the Physz 
a page 
iate prelude to a book 


rrulity, that begets a 


ic¢ 


} 


of Montaigne, 


‘temper in the reader. 
Brillat-Savarin’s pen- 


judge from the 


friend 


latter, 


) 


ne 
ne 


our 


of judge and 


t yourselves for an apple 


Gourinia na. 


1g 
family whose heads, for several 
ies, had discharged judicial fi 
ies, had discharged judicial func 
tions with distinction. 


of a 
centur 


He passed his 
youth in th 


he quiet and meditative life of 
; id 


1 
n 


ed the great masters 
of style, for which he had a passionate 


1t dreaming that in 
his turr nad 


h n he should becon 


admiration, 


ai#l . 
witho 


del and 
1g to their 


se rOuTuA? 


ai 
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you have d for a turkey with truf i gabeurs when you had split 

fles? Butin Paradise there were nei open giants, delivered ladies, extermi- 

ther cooks nated armies, never, alas! never dida 
“ How dark-eyed captive present to you spark- 

ng champagne, malvoisie from Ma- 
ra, liquors, creati of ‘the great 

enti ry’: you were reduced to beer. 


ntu 


nder 
at engencers 


your “ How 


the 
charming ofa 


you 


of a great poem, or 


ne opera. 


tNDULUM. 


fast 

hours, according 

by its beats or by an hour-glass said it. 
it ticked for the remainder of its 
apparently the same rate as usu 


was never a discontented 





is right. 


pendu- 


eood-natured 


The Good-nati 


na 
ill 


I am not holding 
example for 
ms, or for readers of the 


as an 


people would not be 
r lookout for morals. I 
said that the pendulum 
is story. I have only 
was good-natured, and that, 
then said. 
said that, and hardly 
I am attacked with this 


ale oo 
ticked as I 


my story is moral or 
not,-w! the pendulum did right or 
not; and you tell me coolly that you do 
not know whether you will take the 
magazine another year, if the conduct 
of sucl li i 
Once and again, then, althou 
then re S] 


ilums is approved in it. 
igh I was 
ble for what the pendulum 
did, ‘I assert that I am not now respon- 

it. I fourteen, and 
1 on fifty-six, so I must 
nged atomically six times since 


was then 


har 


I reject responsibility for all my 


rson Whipple’s. I do not 


pendulum, I do not justify 


less do I justify Singleton. 


it was a good-natured pen- 


» go after chestnuts, 
nense preparation, 
unwilling. We 
any bags some old 
fiss Tryphosa had 
»axed Clapp’s cousin 
[atthew Perkins third, 
bloo i. 
getting the black 


Clapp 


= We 


him, and we were 
ol wagon to bring ot 
We had laid in witl 

ys to meet us at the cross- 
hollow; and, in short, we 


¢ » tr 


tnut-trees hac 
j 


} 
MAU 


For all this we 


wheal i. 
ulf-holiday; we had 


. capital sharp frost on Tues- 
d everything but — time. 
ket would have told us we 


time 
1 come along, he 


there was, and, if Mr. 
might 


trea Pe ii 


have enforced the lesson 
just then, and 


with us was, that, having 


elsewhere 


there was, we wanted more. 


hard bestead conductor ona single-track 


road, eager to “make the time ” which 
he must have to reach the predestined 
switch in season, ever questioned and 


entreated his engineer more vol 
than we assailed each other as 
we could make aftern 
gigantic purposes 
You see there is ; 


the short 
swer for the 
expedition. 
sation in all things. If you have 
gone after chestnuts, you have fou 
out that the sun sets mighty near five 
o’clock when you come to the 2oth of 
October ; and if you don’t 

school one, and then must all 
dinner, I tell you it is very hard to sta 
fourteen | ld 

the wagon, and walk the boy 


Hollow, 


and drive up that 


and then meet 


I roughe 


+? - ramoathear 
Ys grandmother 


econd-growth, 
1 


Ss 
I 


J 
yags across the strea 


, and so w 


+trees 


was ; 
id her best! 
it was the w 
raduated 
Ev erett’ 
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dominie’s bedroom, when he went up 
stairs after tea, take his watch-key from 
the pin it hung on, and put it into his 
second bureau drawer under his wool- 
len socks. Then he went across into 
Miss Tryphosa’s room, and hung her 
watch-key on a tack behind her look- 
ing-glass. He thought she would not 
look there, and, as it] ned, she nev- 
er did. Those were in the early days. 
is, that, if we woul School-boys had no watches then. | 
be dressed when the fir do not think they even wrote home for 
might “go in” to scl them. If they did, the watches did not 
Sy oir of nine. Then scl come. 
could be done at twelve,— Miss Try I do not recollect that George 
told me he did thi 
night be did, mares 
ething, no fear whatever, when ! 
that night, th he doctor would win 
Miss Tryphosa hers 
of them did. 
for a key, the 
sy which 
na id been worn 
when he was 
Amherst. Both of 
room, brereton— that Southern boy, yor them said it was very careless in Chlo 
know — was reciting in “Scientific Di: and both of the vent to bed. 
he next day, as 


} 


iogu to th l . think t - all g up Carly t 
. sefare hreal 
beiore ) iK- 


romised. But 


fast ] di 
need not charge th: nme. I hurried 
to breakfast, — 

Then I did 


} 
. . a 
d not go nea 1e clock, — you 


he hool-room ten minutes 


t 
before the crowd. { locked both doors 
and drew ] wn tI > paper-ha ing ing cur- 
i l brad-awl out of my 
nscrewed the pendulum 
the rod. I left it in 
I took a horse- 
shoe from my pocket and lashed it tight 
C i a quarter 

it too. He was _heari g low! . l, perhay two incl 
> boys in Liber Primus, but bov juarter. I put in a nail after 
4 ges ind looked i s tied, twisted the string round it 
I Yooked at him wice, — and rammed the 


il oint into the 
and nodded. Nor from that day to t! knot. Then I started 


| 
the pendulum 
have I ever had to discuss the details again, — found to my y deligh t that it was 
of the matter with him. Only he and I very geetantared, and ticked twice as 
did three things in consequence of that fast as I ever heard it,—I shut and 
stare and that nod,— he did two, and locked the clock door, rolled up the 


did one. paper-hanging curtain, and unlocked 


What he did was to go in h the school doors. If you choose to say 
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I went to the clock after breakfast, be- 
fore school, that is true, — I do not deny 
it. If you say I went before break- 
fast, I do deny it, —that-is not true. 
If you ask if it was right for me to do 
so, — as you implied you were going to 
do,—I do not claim that it was. | 
All 1 
yet is that the pendulum was good- 
d. And I will always protest, — 


have not have 
said 


nature 


said it was right. 


as I have often done before, — against 
these interruptions. 

I suppose I was engaged three min- 

these affairs. I tell, 

the clock had and, 

are pleasantly employed, time 


Nobody 


school-room before ‘it 


cannot 
} 


stopped, 


utes in 
because 
when we 
flies. 
came into 


I was not interrupted. 
that 
In the Boston schools now 

the 

ig them extra credits if they 

i If they 


nuisances 


was time. 
they hir 

tual, gi 
arrive 

knew, 

peo} 


fixed for thei 


scholars to be unpunc- 
utes too early. 

as well as I do, what 
are who come before the time 
they would not 
bribe the children that direction. 
Certainly dear old Parson Whipple did 
not. We went in when the clock 
struck, and we went out when it struck. 
He had no idea of improving on what 
If he had read Vol- 
taire, he would have said, “ Le mieux 
est 
So when the clock struck eight we 


was exat tly rig if. 
Vennemi du bon.” 
rushed in. Reverent silence at prayers. 
I suppose my conscience pricked me, | 
doubt it did, —but I 
at all. Little boys 


grammar. 


*e¢]¢ 


have very little 
don’t rememb it 
i Luckily 

-y were all well up, 
heir lesson in fine style :— 


Amussis, 


‘ Buris, the beam of a plough,” 


and gabbled off 


a mason’s rule. 


The lesson went down —one excep- 
tior 


the master nodded pleasure, and passed 


to each boy— without one halt; 


up to the first boy again ; down it went 


again, and down again. These were 
bright little fellows; not one mistake, 
— perfect credits all. 

“It is a very good lesson,” said the 


dear old soul. 


boy $ 


“It’s a pleasure to hear 
en they recite so well. This 


ured Pendulum. 
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will give us a little time for me to show 
you—” 

What he was going to show them I 
do not know. He turned round as he 
said “time,” and saw to his amazement 
that the clock pointed to 8.30. He put 
his hand to his watch unconsciously, 
and half smiled when he saw it had run 
down. 

“No matter,” said he, “we are later 
than I thought. Seats, — algebra boys.” 

So we took our places, and very much 
the same thing followed. Singleton and 
I were sent to the blackboards, for the 
dear old man was in advance of the age 
in those matters, — and we dfd our very 
quickest. But Hackmatack had not 
our motive, and perhaps did not under- 
stand the algebra so well, so that he 
stumbled and made a long business of 
it, and so did the boy who was next to 
him. That boy was still on the rack, 
too much puzzled to see what Singleton 
meant by holding up three fingers of 


one hand and one of when 


end all 


” 


the other, 


the Parson said, “I I S] 


] 
the morning upon you; sit down, sir 


sent another boy to the board to explain 


my work, looked at the ck 

this time fairly surprised to see that it 
was already half past nine. He seized 
in lesson to 
Brereton and Hackmatack. “ Half an 
hour each on one of the simplest prob- 
And I must put off 
The 
other boys were a little amazed at their 
respite, but took the goods the gods 
We went 
to our seats, and in a very few minutes 


the opportunity for a Part 


lems in the book. 


the other boys till to-morrow.” 


provided without comment. 


it was quarter of ten, and we were sent 


out to recess. Recess, you know, was 
quarter of an hour; it generally began 
at quarter of eleven, but to-day we had 
it at quarter of ten, because school was 
I say quarter of ten 
The 
was overcast with a heavy Indian-sum- 
mer mist, so we could not compare the 
clock with the sundial. 

The little boys carried out their lunch 


an hour earlier. 


because the clock said so. sun 


as usual, going through the store-closet 
on the way. But there was not much 


enthusiasm on the subject of lunch, and 
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a good deal of generosity,was observed 
in the offer from one to another of ap- 
ples and doughnuts, — which, however, 
were not often accepted. I soon stopped 
this by saying that nobody wanted 
lunch, because we were to dine so early, 
and proposing that we should all save 
»visions for the afternoon picnic. 

with Clapp 
He 


which was 


our pl 

Meanwhile, I conferred 

abot black mare. 
in the upper pa 


the next field to our sugar-lot ; and he 
. 
h 


+ } oe | 
< the said she 


was sture, 


So 
thought he would run across now and 
drive her down into the lower pasture, 
in which case she would be standing 
by the bars as soon as school was over, 


1 he could take her at once, and give 
some grain while we were eating 
Clapp, you see, was a 


oO cinner. 
3 .. a 7 
should 


aay 


1 asked him if he 
have time, and he said of course he 
fact, he was 

house befor 


- : 
> bell out of 


1 : 
was the shortest rece 


n 


far as I felt any anxiety 
the next i 


is in 


S 


} _ 
nanhicai 


is a pretty m 
winners 


as a pretty metho 


. . 
hn he assigned to us 


} 


y-book to be written 


he meant vé 
l,as he generally did 
say to Hackmatack a1 
Let ’s al 
I did not dare ex] 
ers, why t 
Earlier than 
me f 


wn at our form, “ 
key.” But ] 


h 
tl 


m, and far less to the ot! he 
writing should be 


g 
it, my uncle had taught 


‘ » + 
- al 


wid 
rapid. 

t 
one oO 


lessons of life, 
yc ir secret kept, keep a” 


So we all fell to, — on 
"trips jor ti ifle rs, but 
Saithful, 
which was the copy for the big boys for 
The little boys were still 


mum-mum-mumming in very large let- 


the day. 


ters. ingleton and I put in our fast- 


Go d-nature a Pendulum. 


and Hackmatack 
The master sat 
and the 
still, as always when 


and Clapp 


the 


est, — 
caught 


correctin 


contagion. 


g Latin exercises, 


school was very ) 
we were writing. How lucky that you 
could hear the old clock tick 
when the case was shut and fastened! 


be h worried now by 


neve! 


I should not mut 


the stint we had then it in those 
days these fingers were more fit for bats 
balls than fe 

| 


strokes had to 


and r pens, and the up- 
ye very fine and the 
Still, we had 


a bore to be kept 


{ 
down strokes very heavy. 
always 


thought it 
twenty-five minutes on those ten lines, 
l to draw 
And as that rapid, good-natured 
-hand neared the V on the clock 

“ in the last “ faithful,” 

unately no room left on 


Hackmatack was but 
yp and 


sO l some margin 


we 


upon. 


¢ it easier to 
columns than in 


ause this is the 
le ot Calvin! — or 


that 


ization still 
the |] 


and shade 


lin- 

gers athers 

wrote : irlingame 
Confur 

nd held our Ion 

was our duty when 


The little bo 


“4 


z’s omitted. Faithful 
arris and Wells —I can 
on un 

none of 


nart 
a quarter 


had ad 
his page. 

Fo 
not observe ou 
so engaged was h¢ 
line” of Singlet 
The 
“ the virtuous father of 


1 green 


ng 
*‘sense”’ of this 
Minerva al 


> : : 
conquerors, sucn epi- 


a 
thets and expletives having suggested 


rewardes 


themselves from Browne’s Viridarium. 
But the last syllable of “ Palladis ” had 
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hind a consonant, 
relievi 
So 
with our 

coughing nor 


the ami minie was 
from t] 
like 


we 


sceptres l, — not 


NOISE 
i 


moving in any way calling his at- 
tt others might have the 


tention 
more tim Al he little boys fairly 
galloped with their mums. But 


] he other form plod- 


our 


had only fi 
Mr. Wh 
senators 
reproachfull 
through 
your 
rned 
had 
passed 1 fu half-circle. ¥ it half 
past ?’ i 
pardon 
I:now, 
Vell, V 


Georg 


hi , 


-hmMansnhip, o1 


k actually pointed at 


Now at Io 


of eleven! 30 we 
have been out at 


Camilla well over the plain. 


Good-natured Pendiulume. 


quarter 
should 
recitation, translating 


We had 


25 


thrown her across the river on a lance 
the day before. We shuffled out, and 
I, still in a hurry, had to be corrected 
for speed by the master. I then as- 


nerves were. soothed as he heard the 
the Latin, —and 
f course, just the same thing 
The lesson was 
read half 
Miss Tryphosa put i 


1 
at the 


smooth cadences of 
ened as before. 
ninety lines, but we had not 
} 
vnen 


of them 


her head to look clock 

-g pardon, brother, my wa 
run down. Bless me, it is half 
And she receded as sud 
y as.she came. As she went shi 
heard asking, “ Where can tl 
I ” and i 
space in the hi 
were not yet o 


e; said we 
d finisl 
ther 


Ww 


1 


“Certainly a 
for 


So much 
Good day, 
noon to 


far as I 


; 
had seemed ve 
so our potatoes were ! 


t they would be done bef 


much from < 


We 


1] sank 

ill thankes | 
1 1 7 

he cold corned beef, and w 


other men 


’s pot 1foes — the 
appeared. 
Pl 

For, in truth, boys were all wild 

t] € pota- 


n the 


to be away. And as soon as 
toes were well own 
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jackets and imprisoned under abstemiousness of the morning’s, then 
cut the final slices of the beef / a sharp game at ball with the 
matack cut the corresponding bread; burs, — 


1 
tle boys tOOK 


baskets, took t 
and the salt, and 


2 boys went down the success. 


in the school-room, locked the but for « 
curtain, opened the much time, 


d 


sad, rcKketed 
bob, and 


4 ver 


good-natured pendulum indeed! Ithad 


i 


the work of four hou in two. 
much | 
discontente 
corner of a fa 
Miss Tryp! 


g, I 


=w hours 
at home in those sur 


I say Iw 


our 
king over chestnu 
es had been ex 
sd to you for 
F My cheeks 
tingled a little, and when the master 
said, “ Yes, the afternoon fairly made 
yk i up the short-comings of the morning,” 
and said, “ Half past ten.’ I did not dare to look him in the face. 
the doctor always 1 ingleton slipped off from table, and I 
think he then went and replaced the 
; jt watch-keys. 

r the whole. The next day, as we sat in algebra, 
pasture,—by the second- the clock struck twelve instead of ten. 

gi [ over the stream, into the The master went and stopped the str 
trees, — and under them,— fingers well ing part. Did he look at me when he 
pricked,—bags all the time growing did so? He is now Bishop of New 
‘uller and fuller. Then the afternoon Archangel. Will he perhaps write me 


CI 4 


lunch, which well compensated the a line to tell me? And that afternoon, 
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Dutchma z. 


when Brereton was ntific 


t “T would cut t 
Dialogues,” actually the master said to 


and 


on his ie 
quarter 
him, ‘* I will go back to the last lesson, g 
Brereton. What is the length of a “Very good,” said the 
second’s pendulum?” And nm more simply, you 
told hi 


Oia fl 


move 


the be 
the doctor, opening the case. Breretor cnow, or did he no 
could I looked calm] 


either cuilt nor 


) } 


plained ; 
‘ 


long. That the time of the oscill Dear 


feet 
square you 
had already Acc ept thi 
calcula i the | he square fession. ar . ibs 
of sixty 

the second 

remember 

found out the 

and then we 

watch, whicl as § Dn lat aivernoon. | i ly 


03 i? 
ld blood 


run 

pe : very pivot of the 
ter said, “ And if you wanted to make there have been 
the pendulum 
ton, what wot 
ton, i 


Hac Ather 
Pallas Athen 


} 


take 


would 


I 


y two, 


vide it by 
“The square is 1.2 


DUTCHMAN. 


LB nie believe in the Flying Dutchman? 
Well, I have known him for years ; 


ched from his clutch, man: 
whenever he nears! 


My button I’ve wrer 


I shudder 


He’s a Rip van Winkle skipper, 


A Wandering Jew of the sea, 
Who sails his bedevilled old clippe 

In the wind’s eye, straight as a bee 
Back topsails! you can’t escape him ; 
The man-ropes stretch with his weight, 


And the queerest old toggeries drape him — 
The Lord knows how far out of date! 


fro 


the way.” 


lution 


‘ with Liston, 


cED. 


27 


he rod at one foot two 
i m the pivot, 
and hang on the here. 


‘or 
the bob uy 
I 


master, 


So saying 
yn. Did he 


? Singleton 


showed 


but 


ink and 
write me 
did you 


as my con- 


to me, 


reader, I am 


sin 


boy 


lum bol 
rod. Yes 
1 thousand nice 


noons at home, or at George’s, or 


or with 


VOL 
yOu 


stretck 


I am your affectionate 


INGHAM. 
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Like a long-disembodied idea, 
(A kind of ghost plentiful now,) 

He stands there; you fancy you see 2 
Coeval of Teniers or Douw. 


He greets you; would have you take letters: 
You scan the addresses with dread, 

While he mutters his donners and wetters, — 
They ’re all from the dead to the dead! 


You seem taking time for reflection 
But the heart fills your throat with 
As you spell in each faded direction 


An ominous ending in da 
g ; 


¢ my rhymes to 


"Tl, a4 » —_ 1, — 
That were changing 


The fellow j 
Plays the old Skipper’s part upor 

And sticks like a burr, till he find 
Have got just the gauge of his bore 

This postman ’twixt one ghost and t’ other, 
With last dates tl smell of the 

I have met him (O man and brother, 
Forgive me!) in azure and gold 


In the pulpit 
Out of 


O dread fellow-mortal, get newer 
Despatches to carry, or none! 
quick as the Greek and the Jew were 


At knowing a loaf from a stone 


Till the Couriers of God fail in duty, 
We sha’ n’t ask a mummy for news, 
Nor sate the soul’s hunger for beauty 
With your drawings from casts of a Muse. 





Co-operative Housekeeping. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUS 


EKEEPING. 


CO-O} 
yme general, 
untry of easi 
business relations, 


time 


nded manner. 


ing would induce the m 
’ 


rity 

is to enter their dusty, hoisy, 
yod-stained precincts ; but we should 
ceedingly obliged if they would just 
step out of ours. Back, sirs, back! 
he undertook to su | hi 
de for she woulc 


For 

is unmanly intrusion into 

l 

in exhatistive and mas- 
dy which migh 


L Ps und 
—— iging from t 
ears. 

tore mov 


made upon 
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< 
3° 

ir it | ible, to m ifac ture 
bers, in the guise of cl al less material merely to 
shopkeepers, have so long played at “sell.’ omen now buy these things 
’ nt rcule vy away their money, because, 
1 ce, : soon as a fabric 


spinning Achille 
n amon 


the women’s apartmen 


r 
4 


second 


ire constar 


il 
} 
I 


tionemploy 
nl er at 
the importe1 


onger find 
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was with the Rochdale neers (who, 


like o1 were sufferers from the 


middle men in the ne- 
fe), to secure for each 


landed 


t investment of their profits 


interest of its own. 


ina n, when 


‘bread to 


make 


glad, and 
butter) 


thern substi 


cheerful 


Housekeeping 21 


o 


his own vine and under his own fig- 
secure for our 
country, by the year 2000, a town pop- 


ulation, the breath of 


tree, 


en rving tc 
seem trying to 


whose miserable 
ife is similarly dependent on the ca 
es of fashion 

think no one can 

Gu 

Man, wherein he characteriz 


did prose - poem, 


work 


excessi 


ir 


ing (May, 


+1 + * > 
that we ari 


home consump 
tion and for exportation too. Many and 


have given up butter 


> 


many a poor fan 

ar and juicy meat within these 
g The fact that a pape: 
is but two thirds of a gold dol- 


and sug 
last ei 


dollar 


ht years. 


lar cannot account for provisions bei 
two or three times their former price 
No, the real trouble is that the Ameri 


can hates farming and loves trading, 
partly because he 
and 


because 


is physically undevel 
oped, 
partly farming is lonely and 
stupid, and without any of the stimulus 
of human companionship to which his 


therefore physically lazy 


childhood at the district school 
him ; partly because at that school 


1ccu 


no knowledge nor love of na- 
ideas in 


ily the trading 
of dr t 

nt examples of the arithr 

last, though not least, because farming 

kills his wife, takes all the bloom, flesh, 

and vitality away from her at forty. 

Very often, even if she can afford one, 


she cannot get a servant; so that she 





1 dine 
together OW 
7 


1 it 


ina 


farmer’s 


nction, 


domes 


only. A quartet 


would be the barns 


fe would 


143.2 

ciotning-h 

na th ] 

ind they would 
1 


al 


ul 


riculture 
have no ti 
housekeeper of moderate means, anx- 
ious for the comfort and happiness of her 
family, I cannot help wishin; 


Ih 
; and as a woman I wish 


lat g good food 
distant were cheaper 
uses, to wake up compassion for the many 


out-nou 
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hom I believe to be 


farmers’ 
now worl syond their strength. 
-OPERATIVI 


APPROPRIAT 


yuld 

those who, accor to 
Agur tl 

} 


ty nor riches ” 


say, among 
ideal of 


prophet, have “ neither pover- 


the 


and perhaps the great- 
est proportion of 


New 
are 


this class, so far as 
England and the Middle States 
concerned, is to be found in towns 
of from ten to thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants. In these, people are not all on 
a level, as in 


there would 


country villages, so 
be fewer small jealousies 
to contend with ; and yet they are not 
so distinctly divided into sets and cir- 
cles as in the great cities; the various 
feminine social elements of such towns, 
therefore, would more easily and spon- 
taneously play into each other’s hands 
than either in very large or very small 


communities. 


At the West, I should think all the 
upspringing towns and villages would 
go into it, if from nothing else than 
and 
l their servants. 
Western women, too, are so young, so 


the scarcity and unskilfulness 


insubordination of 
so fearless of obstacles, so 


energetic, 
eager after new ideas, and so friendly 
among themselves, that co- 
would seem 
e only appropriate expression 

] public 


and social 
operative housekeeping 
to be th 
of tl 


spirit. 


1eir good-fellowship and 


for the South, with her old 

m hent > 107 with +t} ] 

n broken up, with the house- 
ul it accustomed to 


ned under it accu 
to at- 


from the 


x, and unw 
y it we exact 
ith a terrible impoverishment 


ywhere forces her delicate 
khters into the coarsest tasks, and 

h fields going back into forest 
e there is neither capital nor or- 
tion wherewith to cultivate them, 

if there is a corner of the 
co-operation at this 
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to which 


_ s daw . Tr + . By 
Co-operative Housekeeping 
Z ZL 


°* 


time seems especially appropriate, i 
there. It cannot be a greater contra 
to the old plan than the one the South- 
erners are struggling to learn now, and 
etter than either. 


gentlemen, this 


it might prove far 
then, young 
crowding into the towns, glad to be 


Cease 


there as conductors, clerks, polic emen, 
anything. With your diminished means 
arm, of 


our single rigl 


farm your 


y course 
cannot great estates. 
let even half of them lie fallow, if 
need be, — they will not run away, — 
and meantime band yourselves in com- 
panies of twelve or more together. 
Throw your capital, implements, horses, 
cattle, and part of your land, into a 
common stock, and start co-operative 
plantations. Try to induce the freed- 
men, or, if they will not, the freedwo- 
men, to make common cause with you 
in tilling the fields. Pay them wa 
but also sell or advance them a share 
of the stock, and make them feel that in 
working for you they are in fact working 
for themselves. Build the cottages for 
your wives and sisters all near together, 
so that they can help each other, and 
make the most of what service from the 
negro women they can get. Similarly, 
let the ladies in the towns combine their 
housekeeping, and so save to the com- 
munity the expense of the retail trade. 
Connected with their co-operative kitch- 
ens, they could easily have preserving 
rooms for the preparation of the sweet- 
meats and other delicacies peculiar to 
their climate, and which, if made by the 
quantity, could be thrown upon the mar- 
ket as cheaply as the Shaker and Eng- 
lish and French and India preserves, 
and so compete for an equal sale with 
them. Perhaps no women in the world 
are so fitted at this moment to attempt 
co-operative housekeeping as the im- 
poverished women of the South ; their 
sufferings and hardships have united 
them to an extraordinary degree. There 


is a spirit of mutual help and sacrifice 
t 
st 


and generosity among them that is ju: 

the spirit needed for such an enter- 
prise ; and though they may be as yet 
ignorant of the rules of business, they 
are rapidly acquiring its habits and its 
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)pera- 
room 
sstic comfort and 


oi the community. 


WARDED IN 


rHEY ARE NOW. 
etic a 


th 1 el > th not the 
: : } } + ] 
ern femin ire r by the sacrifice 


charity 


ne servant or 


} ! ( : ance for a quiet gra 
and cc f spirit. he Ol fi i ne of her acq 
would be, as it were, emp so clever 
garnished, and ready for a industrious saunters 
; + » > 3 } 1] +f, rr na ] } Pty rsaTrep 7.) 
to enter in and dwell th life surrounded with every luxury, and 
1d beneficent enterprises even looks down with contempt on her 
d and energize 1 there. less fort te si . I say that now 
no longer be obliged scarcely any woman stands among her 
glect her charities, her accomplish- own sex on her own merits, but in 

or her friends. All excuse for i uusekeeping this would 

i z e done away. One or 

keepers have said 

; it ac +#! 


t aS true 


liery, Ah yes! 


and energetic few 
order ol work, an 
ise-mistress would have so much 

I I ls, that, the ugh 


inine timid 


hardest now. 
g any r, to say the 
] 4 satin? } y hay 
eyond ociation than they 
share of st The difference 
whole community 


y 


and clothi 





would 


for the 


being 
their h 


some 
every 
innot 


} 


ictorily 


ION WOULD 


CO-OPERAT 


THE UNMARRIED WOMEN 


twenty-fiv 


yuld 


among 


le moral and 


association 


aunts 
ness ol 


beforeha 











In the Teutoburger Forest. 


TEUTOBU 


7 O part of Germany is so monoto- 
nous and unlovely as that plain 
which the receding waves of the North 


Sea f shind them. The stranger 


ters 
fields of lean and starveling cereals 
terchange with heathery 
woods of dwarfish pine. 
ugly farm-house looks 
there were no others i 
] ives < > collections of 
1 I a , ] hn 
led around a chur 


massive 


one 


lis] 


clings on 


ride Ss, be tween which 


nany points 


reached a day’s dr 


about it in the gcuide-| OOKS, 


books of travel. Yet here, one may 


Say, is the starting-point of German 





the Teutoburger Forest. 41 


to allow foot- 


summit is two 


feet ; the 
1 


The latter is 


ful watering-place, named 


10 drove 


i two 


invasion of 


lertook 


ne took a horrible revenge: 


‘-five hundred Saxons, 


who were in his hands. All the tribes 
rose in revolt, acknowledged Wittekind 
as their king, and for three years more 
continued the desperate struggle, the 
end of which was a compromise. Wit- 
tekind received Christian baptism, was 
made Duke of Saxony, and, according 


to tradition, governed the people twenty 


years longer, from his seat at Enger, : 
; T 


a just and humane princ 
peror Karl IV. there bui 
ment in the year 1377. 
At Herford I took 
diligence for Detmold, 
dealer for company on 
a journey of three hot 
very pleasant and beautiful co 


lying broad and warm in the shelter 


¢ 
ui 
circling mountains, veined with clear, 
many-branched streams, and wooded 


f oak and beech. 


with scattered groves o 

If there was any prominent feature of 

the scenery, as distinguished from that 
z tee 3 , 

of Germany, it was these 

groves, idin the bright meadows 


and the golden slopes of harve 


their dark, rounded masses of 


l The hills to 
ely clothed with fore 
in height as we followed their course 


in a parallel line, and long before we 


reached Detmold I saw the monument 
to Hermann, crowning the Grotenburg, 
a summit more than a thousand feet 
above the valley. 

The little capital s holding its an- 

orse-fair, yet I had no trouble i 
es at one of i i 

1 should have thought the stre 
serted if I had not been told that they 
rer The principality 


the appurtenances of a court 
are wanting. There is 
stral castle, a modern pal 
re, barracks and government 

ings,—not so large as in Be 
sure, but just as important 
of the people. A stream which comes 
down from the mountains feeds a broad, 
still moat, encompassing three sides of 


the old castle and park, beyond which 








1 circular 


eter by 
tructure 


fs, CONn- 


outer 
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y and regularly Empire; but the brutal rule of Varus 
iognomy would provoked the tribes to resistan e, and 
ard. I found Hermann 


1 me 
lann 
4 tne ct 
ae ° 
erent dimensions 


-Came¢ a 
yand ungrace- He inst Rome tl ics 
from. he had 1 


German again. 
\ turned 
» be seen fror hac L r servi 
und in very diff " url 
is designed. 

Museum 
a head 
he inter- 


It + 
ts 


Roman 


nds 


und 


was 


$ the 
German | and 
He ac he 
quainted 

the Rom: cau 
tious policy of Tiberius been followed 
he might have died as a Consul of the 


tion but for 


other chieftains of his race. He was 





eutoo urger Fore st, 


en- 


red 


1 
whom we 


‘ticulars, 


in the maturity 
is not al 
but in war he was never 
the 


unknown to 


lives in songs 
the 


ly admire 


Greeks, who onl 
es to themselves, — 


] ] ] 


’ 
ne deserves Dy the 


e 
Romans praising the olden 


times, neglect the s of the later 


event 
y ears.” 
Leaving monument, my 
‘the mountain for 
ler a continuous roof 
=n the smooth, clean 
ywn upon the hot and 
, 


where the leaves hung 


motionle trees, but up on the 
shaded ridge of the hills there was a 
steady, The gardener 
was n 

brought 
field) afte ramble. 
found myself at the head of a long, bare 


slope, fal southwest, where 


in three dells, divided by 
The town of Lipp- 


listance. marked the site 
istance, MarKed the site 


on tl 
would take 


+ “ . 
tO assault 


i 
1ifS 


d the 


. e 
rare Chances Of a 


: 197 : 
nree Geis, WOOdE 


There is no difficul- 


he defeat of Varus. 


urriors confronted the le- 
manicus five years later. 
this 


yut recall the subse- 


Standings 


y 
s 


field, one cannot 


upon famous _battle- 


1 
| 
L 


quent relations of Germany and 
not only determined the history 
Middle Ages, I in action 
pe the 


seat of 


] 
l 


not 3 


yy another race, but its elements were 
changed. Hermann, a knight of 
Rome, learned in her service | 
still tl 
mind which governed Italy 


was a 


resist her, and it was 
defiant dependency of tl 
man Empire. Charlemagne took up 
uncompleted work of Germanicus, ; 
Varus, 


nearly eight hundred years. The 


was the true avenger of 
reer of Hermann, though so sple 
heroic, does not mark the begi 
Germany ; the race only began to 
velop after its complete subjection to 
the laws and arts and ideas of Rome. 
Thus the marvellous Empire triumphed 
at last. 

I descended the bare and burning 
slopes of the mountain into a little val- 
ley, plunged into a steep forest beyond, 
and, after plodding wearily for an hour 
or more, found myself, as nearly as I 

t} f 


could guess, on the banks of a brook 


that descends to the town of Horn. 

The 

ed on leading me contrary to my instinct 
F We had not gone 


rardener seemed at fault, yet insist- 


g 
{ the proper course. 
ir, however, when a mass of 
square tower 


: rock, ris- 
the 
wooded ridge to the eastward, signalled 


> 


i 
i 


like a above 


ne 


our destination; and my discomfited 
guide turned about silently, and made 
towards it, I following, through thickets 
and across swamps, until we reached the 
highway. 

The Ex 
have a double 


consist of five detacl 


Rocks (£ 
nterest for tl 
sandstone, one hundre« 
venty-five feet in height, irregul: 

in form, and with diam 
x from thirty to fifty feet. 
are planted on a grassy slope, 
the mo e 


uth of a glen opening fror 
Only a few tough sh 
hang from the crevices in their sic 
but the birch-trees on the summits shoot 
high into the air and print their sprin- 


mountains. ; 
les, 





; ’ 
Ken ten wore 


ere, then 








In the Teutobu 


ime 
imen 


upon the « 
] 7 
Oaks ana 
nore wonderf 
Each « 
on a single ste 
ing baron was not expected 


¢, and I was 


urney, thou 


} 

oh 

gi 
+ 
t 


wot ved me to 


“you must 

twin brother, who is still 

We were going 
and we will send y« 


os 2 
Oia v4 ure?. 
1 along.” 
i¢ r Y ,* y } = 
lift on my way ; and, more- 


was a pleasure to meet a gen- 
, 


whom I had heard 
man of scientific 
unknown to the world 
these characters. 


The youngest daughter of 10use 


ready to accompany 


- 9 
tly ight open wago! 
uy a light Open wagon, 


made 
pres¢ n 
a span of ponies, came to the 
After my yesterday’s tramp in 
est it was a delightful change. 


lady posse va cm ] intelli 
aay possessed as mut ntelil- 


asa 


: 
> as refinement, and with her 


ide the rich 


scenery through which 
we passed assumed a softer life, a more 
iment. ‘rom the ridge 
towers of a 
t monas- 
which 


by some 


but half tenanted 
on the right a warm land 
Teuto- 


ountains 


farmers ; 


ain stretched away to the 


urger Forest; on the left, m 
lothed with beech and oak basked in 
We p the m 

} 


woot 


the sun. issed ynastery, 


and dro} into a 


vall 


ey 


beech Woods ; 
tion was in sight. 
When we reached the 


no other human habita- 


ummit, how- 


down into hi 
vas possible 
m was as simple 


1 


ks and water-color 


d the tastes of its occu- 


, sensitive nostrils, an 
ression of 


was ¢ 
A perieciuy ke 
wy impuise Was to Sit ON a Stoo! ; 

1 
] have 

oet sitting at 
Cornwall, an 
ing 


ts 


my 
his knees. ut he 


, and 


him with 


arms rest 
: . : é ; 
arew nis Chair ciose beside 
‘ 1 oehaad & . ‘me to ¢ “~ - 
took my hand trom time to time, as ne 
talked ; so that it was not long before 
aa atta mod ouel 
our thoughts ran together, and each 
anticipated the words of the other. 

*¢ Now tell me about my friend,” said 
“ We were inseparable as students, 
each 


too 


he. 
and as long as our paths lay near 
hey say that three are 


bu 
ou 


other. 


, .. 
friendship, 


} 


in Germany an 
Alps! remember once we 
merry the Thiiringian Forest, 

there was wine enough and to spare; 
so we buried a bottle deep among the 
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rocks. We had forgotten all about it 


when, a year or two afterwards, we 


three to come back to the 
he bottle, 
» best 

re- 


about 


the 
» mountain 


the monas- 


re with my brother, — 
the 
There were monks 


What is life, 


—and listened to 


then. 


irs in his 

1ysterious wonder in 

shake my head, 

answered the 

» able to solve all the 

vas of life. The man seemed to 


1KeC 


y memories. 


1 in the world and 
man, and I 
cept what I can: 


These vere 


In the Teattoburger Forest. 


and they led on to others, as we walk 


in the the beech 


shadows of 
intil summoned to din 
perintended the m 
daughter waited at 

I was forced to decline a kind i 


niece s 
farmer’s 
return to the castle with the 

pend the night t 


ut a brief holi 


young I: 
miles the 
broke the 
post-« ria 

from 

strict Judge 
As In 
remaining for 


the 


loor, and 
(Di 
baron. 


taking 
KIng 


have 


MaAaAVe 
foot. 


It was so arranged, an 


preferred making the jou 


afterwards I took leave of 
man, with the promise — which t 
battle-fields of Hermann and Wittekind 
vould not have suggested to me 
some day returning to the Teutobur 


Leaving the mountains behin« 


Forest. 
me, I followed a road which slowly de- 


scended to the Weser through the 


fair- 
ling valleys, and before sunset 
H A mile fart! 

t 2 ancient Abbe 
e, } 1515, the 
first six books of the Annals of Tacitus, 
up to that time lost, were discovered. 
The region which that great hist 


. 
has alone desc | | 
} 
I 


est wint 
reached xter. 


| 
he rive 


bend of 


of Corvey, where, in the year 


rian 
and 
re back to the world a portion of his 
works. 


described thus preserved 


gay 
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¢ y nsumpte in Ami rica. 


n the records ol 


in former days and at the 


and from the estimates 


of the last century and 
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own, it is apparent that cor 
more prevalent now in New England 
thar 
will, we fear, daily increase 
the 


sumption 
it was less than a century ago. It 
of its victims, unless 
learn wisdom. 

It is unequally distri 

being very 
rare, or scarcely known, 

in others. From an examination of 
the United States census, Dr. Gould * 
thinks —and we are incli 
with him — that, 
inder similar h 
disease 
the United States. It 
about one quarter of all w 
ally in Massachusetts, and 
lying in Lou 
if we can show that caus 


part of those ¢ 
work since the settlement of the country, 
‘land, in- 
tending to the development of 


consumption, whi 


over the whole extent « 
sidiously i ! I 
n be vol- 
untarily overcome 
checked 


fort, or st 


tion, or 
immarily abated, 
by legislative enactment, 


udvocate deserves the un 


; I 
hese we clain 


sidence on a Damp Soil 


OF Consumption, 


unity at 


presume that the « 
inaware of inflt 


lence 


tion of a 


unknown. 


was everywhere de 
ease ; that it 
wheth« 


made but little difference 
r a man were born and had 


lived under the sunny skies of the An- 


shivered amid the snows 


- everywhere this destroy- 


ny would be present. 


one dreamed, evel 


at, in our bl 
erate (!) climate 
pl ices could be for 


misnamed tem] 
A. 


England, 


ree from consumption ; while 


} 


spots — partici 
, 


+ homesteads 


All thi 


it was frightfull 
, 


data drawn 

decided that certain 
d in the North of 

, clear, dry, and rarefied 


;: ry unt 
Wiss moun 


} 
) the 

talNs, Ue 

xico, some of the 


western slopes of 


America, 


lsewhere — 
from consumptic 
lite differen 
ject to it. Dr 
a , ae 
eshadowed this same 
his country, and 
ittee was appt 
] 
Medical S 
origin of consumpti 
Among questions 
s in every town in 


h 


ad upon whit 
tatistics or medical 
tained from all the 
upon the influence of 
to all preconce ived 
mmittee was compelled 
ving inferences + from 


nted by corres 


D 

arks to Con 

und and Elsewhere, or Soil 
} 


ef Causes,”” by same writer. 
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are some 
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san- 
number of 
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yrtant result 
to show that 
n very mu 

jut that which 
ime of “ Gisnovery by Dr. 
was the striking that 
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one, 
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a soil 
as prev 


paratively dry, instead of having 


permeated with moisture 
J ain , 172 Uu tt ? 


aths oy Cons 


ly, there was a marke: 
of de 


the number umption, 
sometin 1 to the extent of more 


1eS evel 


than one half. 


ict, that a law of soil-moist 
of 
tts, really 


1usetts, 


ure, 


hief + 
a chief cause consump tion 
Massacl 


reala ttc hat drv A 
correiative fact that cryness of the 


} 
] 


existed, and 
* +4] » plac in 
tnose piaces in 


* consumptives 


had naturally 


the increase 
where. 
Th 


an were deemed 


e rest 


is investigations during 
and he has arrived 


analogous to, and 
viously advanced by 
the Massa 


years ago 


views pre 
by the ee of 
Medical Society, 
We 
Simon, the ¢ 
Privy Council 
It contains 
investigation 
land. 


. . 
these word 
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medical offic 
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The summary of the wh 
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;, and not only 


“ The whole 


sions combine 


of the fores coing 


into one, — which 


now be affirmed generally 
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by no means follows al- Some wilfully ne 
ways the fact, or th: lave no a want of 
means wherewith re can contend powers. 
and fully subdue that downward _ persuaded of j 
’ enduring, almost di 
- 


»>women 


cI 


in part 
school- the ; is 


1 
yut the 


allow them to be closed up 

? } } 
noment of 
them to so rapid 


terary kinds of em 
selves tend 


ywers, — I 


DUL 


active m 


evil 
umors ”’ that 
1; we may smotl 


n pial te 
y ann 7 r 
nm, and 1ns i 
} 1 ¢hy 
' th: and ¢ 
Strength, ana thus ¢ 
13} ; a 
1anood we n 
oraceful 
—s mt eV CiUs 


the fut 


consumptive 
nevertheless 
precaution 
al ke 

ikne 3S 


rF Overcom« 


e not only re 


period but 


1, but 

great difficulty i dz degree of uncertain 
family thinks o in the n 
id is ; to it. 


convin therea- 
there are bouts, m<¢ some entire 
y neglect them from an igno- communities believed in contagion. In 
rance of the common laws of hygiene. 


Italy it was the common custom to dis- 
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Nevertheless, we think we are cor- 
rect in saying that some of the ablest 


l of France 


gists of Germar 
the znxoculability, and con- 
hey contend they havea 

, 


adhere to the doctrine 


the disease. 


germinate. 
er 
++ 
svowine§ fi helief 
avowing th ye 11el, 
his own experience during 
practice of over thirty 


Dr. Budd, however 


le fully te 
we may say 
present, 
contag 
consumpti 
it to be equally C 
mall-pox and 
iwwious diseases. 
inion rather verges now 
ief that the disease is 
f produc ing a like dise 
tn] 
those whe 
to the consum] 
ions we | 
hout them 
this let u 
d ying so, we must be allowed 
mad 


ver to some investigations m 


€ 
1 - ° 
Me reover, 1© fa l irs since. 


nsumy] 


l reason for thir 
ns from the breath or skin 
. +3 a < 1 : » 
is patient would certainly 
lisease from man to man. 
ease were really 
;as some believe, why have mission of consumption from ons 
and nurses and attend- son to another. All of these cases 


ant 
ants a al 2g 


t special hospitals for the lungs, were of individuals wholly disconnected 
—as at Brompton, forexample,—been by blood with the originally consump- 
taken down by the disease ? * Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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very freque rd 10t avoid them, 


ri 


S 


iu 
Less constantly nfining » deliciously c o the transient 


. . 
chest, but as employmer analogous tomer, are most deadly in t 


their 
to the last-mentioned trades in effect, lences upon those permanently er 


we may name those of cl ind stu sloye erein. f such empl 


dent. Both tend to in 
the entire body and a curvir 


of the chest; and although neither 10 lives most of the time in 
of these professions wecessaril ark cellars; and analogous to these 
duces disease, and although it ix cellars in their influence on human 
sible for the student ler] health are the cool, damp underground 


avoid the evils that are impending, they rooms of dry-goods dealers, in all ox 


I 
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streets of business. These each and all 


tend to produce con mamagt on, and are 
therefore nuisances as at present man- 


ance that 
We have 
a few clerks of the risk 


such 


aged ; for an ¢ is a nuis 


ol 
ything 


tends to destroy human life. 


had to warn not 


fle 


they were running in staying in 


hey fly from them early, they 


If they continue after 


aired, th 
it to be 
proper 


will be 


. 2s 
seriously 1m} 


} | ‘ 
ouch places oug! 


and, when a 


law, 


arises, this 


nflue n 
business 
sd uw , 
and we m 
lan . 
cange 
ness OI 


itary 


r neglect of these rules, 
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are commenced without 


he effect on future health. 
is puny, he is made more 
ly, instead 
1e Open air and to 
the farmer’s 


and when he is of age to choose 


pursuits in life 

ought of t 

If a boy 
puny 

of being urged into tl 

Ss, or 


by being allowed to stuc 
into 


becomes 
ared to 


a profession, he 
pre} 


] 1 
wholesome 


a days] 


eptic 
pr , 
yreaci 


vagaries, instead of 


yman, his 


own un\ 
althful strong Christian doctrines, or 


we find him a nervous, irritable, one-sid- 


his frantic efforts 
thful impulses of stu- 


he ever had them, the 


ed professor, 


J 
to govern the he 


a one delve behind 
intant’s desk in comparativ 
thre ug There 


loment. 3 
gment, no 


rh life. seems to | 


forewarning of 
ident the choice is n 
“ according to the doctrine of « 
life becomes either healthful or 


of we 


act 


ak and morbid hours, too 


short by consumption. 
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have 
hem in their native haunts. 

€ adful cre 
whe n, 


ible Yanks! I 
The m atures become 


interest regarding them only 


story, we creep 

ape 

atch them as 
caress their 

cubs, and gambol in the sun. Perhaps 

a busy universe, whi has heard al- 


ready a good deal about the mean, low, 
odious 
lean 


a short time, 


oc, irely 


Yankee, may yet be 
arm-chair for 
how he looks to a stranger’s 
and how 
his own hills and rocks, in that unique 
organization New 
town. 


There 


cheatin infidel, and en 
van willing to 
back in its 
and learn 


eyes, he comports himself amid 


his, a England 


was published in this maga- 


AN 


KEES 


SUMMER 


AT HOME. 


VISITOR. 


two since, an article 
ich chanced to attract 

ung gentleman then 

a citizen of the 

gentine Republic, which is the Unit- 

ec ed States of South America. He was 
struck with the exploits of 
that he trans- 
Spanish, and 
s a pamphlet 


so much 
the people of Chicago, 
lated the into 
caused it to be published a 


article 
in his native land, with a Preface call- 
yn his countrymen to imitate the 
patriot- 
ism displayed by the men of the prairie 
metropolis. 
for, 
have per performing, 
the task manner 
unexampled in the history of the world; 


ing t 
spirit, energy, forethought, and 


It was well done of 
indeed, the 
formed, 


him ; 
creators of Chicago 
and are 


assigned them in a 





s may slay, 
++ “sy . * 
assacre, — it will not av 


fate in reserve for 


schoolmarm is extremely ad 


writing long letters home, whi 





are none 


selectmen sent 


were no pau- 
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garded as a curiosity, and is pointed 
out to strangers as one of the objects 
of interest in the place. 


There is one 


such man near Stockbridge, in Massa- 
chusetts, who was pointed out to me 
New 
j 


vho could 


last summer as the only native of 
England in all that re; 
neither read nor write. The people 
her ud of him 
10 nne ad given 
no slight proof of an it 

] escaped so many 


rl 


eared to be ra 
t 


t 
than otherwise, as tl 
1ious mind in 
laving boy-traps and 
man-traps, baited wi l 


» 


a8 they have in 


lling-books, 

New The 
ing law merely keeps away from 
polls the grossly ignorant among 
the foreign population, who, being un- 
able to read, are dependent upon other 
men’s eyes and minds for their political 
information, and who can be driven ir 
herds to the polls by the party having 
the least scruples. 
Major De 


j Forest, in one of his val- 
uable and i r ] 


“Man and .”’ has intim 


opin acl an will 
] 


on the 
ited an 
never 
associate in this country on equal terms 
with the white man. Vez 
time, 


the next 


r is a long 


and we cannot even into 


century; but I 


see 
honld , 
snouliad Say 


1i¢3 r +} lored OT 
1dition of the colored pec ple 


> law € 
their children sit in t 


} 


y side with his; 


e 1e terms 

ertheless, their 

cisely he same in 
1 


North Caroli 
live in acluster of c 


is il 


skirts of the village; the men are la- 
and the women 


take in washing or go out to service. 


borers or waiters, 


rhey live in peace and abundance, but 
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no nearer social equali 
s now than they were thir 
years ago. ‘hey seldom get on so far 


as to own a farm, seldom learn a trade, 
and never run a factory or keep a 
In the free high schools — one of 


New Engi: 


ps support —a « 


town ip 


rarely found. In and 
for example, there 
two h 


1 , 
been settled there 


eg - 
puiation ol 

| J 
and they have 
1 ’ 
no colored 


many years ; boy or 
girl has ever applied for admission to 
the high school, though it is free to 
all. 

But the negro is an indispensable and 
ae ae iRoant tf. in @ rinne 
celicious ingredient in the too serious 


ypulation of New Eng- 
year to be the only peo- 
ver abandon themselves 
What a joyous 


negro 


1ent. 


some of 
In the morni 


pon the lordly, 


} 


d time are 


attend, — 


persons hesitate to de 
1 . ’ 
y were the more ces 


which desti1 
in New England, — to be born white or 


black. The parti seem so un- 


An an- 


cient uncle, white-haired and very lame, 


consciously and entir 
stands near the entrance, seizes the new- 
comers with both hands, and gives them 
a roaring and joyous welcome; and there 


is a one-legged man with a crutch, and 
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; with infants in their arms, 
ugh a quadrille with re best 

The however, 

crow warm with the 
dd | 


when 
hand 


nothers, 
dance, 
aby to a passing friend to 
1, which consists of two 
and a woman who plays 
seated 1s joule a hn 
1 of the long room, anc 
ipcast, ecstatic, andkee 
coing he ra 
to be 


cing through 


avily upon 
itself 


“he room 


seems 


There is no wall 
J 
il 


but each performer, 
1g his prescribed steps, cuts 


upplementary 


ere 


capers as he 
e in the intervals. A dance 

, with 
noderation ; but as it proceeds the 


some slight show 
themselves into it with 
animation that 


yment, until the q 


and increase 
uadrille ends 
jus riot and delirium of dance 

No Mussulman would ask 

ple why they did not require 

unts to do their dancing for 

them. On the rary, that famous 
hing their contagious 
would have sprung 

and dashed his 


cont 
pacha, cat most 
merriment, 
the fi 


wildly about among 


upon 
three tails 
those 
Nevertheless, 


shining 

there was 
mallest violation of decorum 
innocent as it was enjoy- 
the room lined with 
perhaps we shall 

learn the trick of cheap, in- 
enjoyment. One 
and would 


countenances. 
not the 

iS as 
was 


spectators, 

and _ hearty 
noticeable 
ed by 
—the 


be notic 


South, 


any one familiar 

wurity of blood 

- company 
and t 

ten who 

d this was an 


lin the faces 


one fifty 


Jlored people, 

collection of 
'T he only fault 
ir wrenea neighbors charge 
ne or two in a hundred 
ot the old plantation steal 
ood. A person interested 
question fie observe 
and all bu 


II. — NO. ny 5 
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health of these children of the 
tropics, which is another proof that hu- 
man nature in America does not dwin- 
dle necessarily. 


orous 


‘Intown meeting assembled.” Once 
year, and oftener if necessary, the 
voters of this small and convenient re- 
public meet to elect town offic 


cers, con- 


sider proposed improvements, and vote 
taxes. The town meeting is 


ment, of 


parlia- 
which every voter is an equal 
and the authority of which 
so long as legal. 


public with 


member, 
ts final its acts 
It is a 
power. 

I will here respectfully invite the 
tention of the Argentine 
France, Italy, Austria, and all 
countries supposed to be groaning un- 


are 
meeting clothed 
at- 
Republic, 
Russia, 


der the yoke of the oppressor, and hop- 
ing one day te throw off that yoke, to the 
following truth, now for the first time 
given to the world : — 

THAT PEOPLE IS FIT 
WHICH CAN HOLD A 
MEETING. 

To us how easy! to a great part of 
the rest of mankind how impossible ! 
Before a community reaches the stage 
of development which admits of the 
public meeting, there must exist in it 
considerable ability and knowledge, and 
there must be a certain prevalence ef 
what may be styled the virtues of ma- 
turity, — self-conquest and self-control. 
Men must respect themselves, but re- 
spect one another also, and, along with 
a proper confidence in their own opin- 
ions, have 


FOR 


PROPER 


FREE 
PUBLIC 


DOM 


a genuine tolerance for those 
neighbors. With an ability to 
others, there must be in the 
people the possibility of bei con- 
vinced, as well as of frankly submitting 
to a decision the most to that 
for which they had striven. A strong, 
keen, and constant sense of justice must 


of their 
convince 


ng 


adverse 


be tempered by a spirit of accommoda- 
tion, an 
fles, and a 
ible 


aversion to standi 
to 


ng upon tri- 
welcome a 
reason must 
be in many of the people a true public 
and a very at and 
deep love of the public welfare, and a 
capacity for taking a prodigious amount 


disposition 


compromise. There 


spirit, in some gre 
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public obje« 
1 
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natura 


of trouble for a 
i shine, 


utgrown, 


nt 


to be 
win the approval of tl 
An insatiate vanity 
: 
uals mig 
Say» : 


nor 


] ition 


ie 
to 


} 
rt al 


in only 


individ ight render 
i ics 
f le 


ation of 


bashful- 


circ 


er 
er 


‘ 
_ 


ohn Adams in 
1774 to her hus! 


o a place of safe 


erty 


man they 
powder was dIsp< 
attention te 


*n the 
irned their 


Readers fat 


14 


ants. 
ot nee 
men, marchin 
sly on that Sur 
moved 


l, indeec 


¢ with mi 


i N 


rehension. 


tatir 

itatin D 
al ill 

evertnels 


or ancient habit, wa 
ssion, even at sucha 


two hundred Yankee r 


ne 


meeting. Upon the 


; 
stri 


n 


tne { 
1erefore they resolved themselves in- 
the hostile 
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produced and exhib- 
t the vote whether 
urnt or preserved. The 


burning them, the 
in a circle round 

1 on in silence 
were con- 
oul 


dL 


formance 


rood town mee 


1 yet everythi 
ana re 
ified in just s 


»d 


relating to it 
rulated by statute. 


one 


the right way, an 
a nature as to har 


here ol 


ume itution 
Revised sachu 
Most of the 


ota 
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and affecting « will have to pay his share 


and he who opposes it 
to cross the 


striking man- 
ty structure, and will have to pay 


iis part of a thousand-dollar fine when 


the oldest of their rec- 

existence of the school- 

ted. When there 

} court- 
wx more house, no town-hall, there was always 


seers of aschool-house, which served 


one or lic purposes; and ever y 
day the school system has been ex- 


a consta- 


} 


tending and improving. Very pleasant 
j ie past the 


taxes ; t 
fence- itis of a summer day to ri 
Plum little lone school-houses, and peep in at 
pen door, and see th *hoolmarm 

ded with her littl c of little 
juid measures ; hildren, whose elder b 
nor less pl 

every village 


, the emoluments attached 

small as the continue 
been found heir studies, if they desire it, to the 

men to serve in for colle ve, ind 

er penalty of ball besid 

a sum 

| 


int of t 


made to se 


a rl 
hool for you 


industrial s« 


lat hine. 
bad boy to go on 
ire developed 
towns in 
pecuniary in re now authorized to a 
under debate. ant officers before mentioned. wh 


advocates a stone bridge in duty it i d are that every chilc 





chooling. 


pays for the main- 
tenance t from it to a re- 


immer term, and six « formatory school, provided the parents 
ive it i1 i cannot. * female teach- 


SUT 


ools 


common sch 
ght dollars a 
a country high 
hundred to two thou- 
Twelve hundred 

, 


or master of said child | 
ficer, and, in case of the fai ppose that in New England tl 
secure said child the requisite i l nequal division of property 
rf sc hooling or instructi: ] it I ner re I fa ilized 
ull be fined twenty 
> 


cond offence of 


he child shall be sez 
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and 
the money for each indivi dual had been 

eatly folded small 
and remote 
thes 


iged to 


that month had been mostly paid, 


pack- 
lage was small, 


age 


fro} and 


important centre ; 


package greenbacks belo 
the farmers, mech 
f the neighborhood. I 
have been half 
a hundred 


towns in 


manufac- 
think 
a peck of 


anics, and 
turers 
there must 


pack: 


hem, — perhaps 


Ther 
land where 


Eng- 


are country 


nearly every 


- } 
respectabie 
} 


United States bonds 


some 


he Savings Ba 


hous« 
1) 


nk will wield < 
half a million dol i 
ue) esi A 
i tl 
not too pi 
a very to 
; and 
hard 


yushels of 
scl 


period 
d politic al economists 
; scratched the 


mE 


7 
nce a load of ee 
te : ae 

w guilis OI gold- d ust, Soid 
e West-Indians for 

} } 
ght the 
rum, 


ae 


molasses home, dis 


took the 
more slaves, 

rold-dust to England for manuf. 
and made 
gold 
rt was enriched ; thus 
Island the manufacture 

silver-ware has 


proportions. 


into 


linea foi sent most 
1 
iCc- 
roods, the rest into 


hains and beads. Thus 
was found- 
D1] 7 
i,nodce 
, patie 
welry which 
1 such marvellous 
ifernal con 

New 


itholics 
Massacre of 


} ; = | ft 
ri¢ peopie ot 
honest C: 
and the 
new : th: : hev u ler how 
omew ; that 1s, they wonder how 


rega 


forefathers could have been guilty 


nd attribute it chiefly to the gen- 


arism of the age. 


e diversified industry 
New 

ns which wind t 
mountains of this 
are for naviga- 


remains, 
has enriched England. 
h 
ne 


strean about 


hills and 


region, useless as they 
tion, 


frequently 


illow, winding, rocky, and rapid, 


have such a descent that 
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factory village every 
their 


ior 
Travellers 


there can be a 


nile or two of course many 
by such 
this 
these villages are 


of the 


successive miles. 
railroads as the Housatonic know 
; tor 


to their sorrow 
the banks 
that there isa 


some rts of the 


so frequent along 


Housatonic River, stop- 
ping-place, at line, 
every mile and a the 
glorious, wood-crowned r} 
shire I have passed in 


ride the following manufac 


iron-smelting furnace ; tw 
manufactories of the fir 
for 


hores of th 


sive 


paper, the linen rags 
it from the s 
; alarge woollen mill; 


of folding-chairs and camp- 


; a manufactory of something in 
cotton ; a mill for eri r wood 
into material for paper; and some oth- 
at a little distance from the road, 
nature of which be dis- 
All in a 
1 miles tonic, 
little 


stools 
nding popla 


ers, 
the 
} 

rnecd. 


could not 


} , 
these may be seen 


of ter along the Housa 


and all are kept in motion by that 


ride 


bustling stream. 


So mt 


as is legitimate (i. 


ich of this diversified industry 
e. unforced by a stimu- 
lating tariff) is beneficial; the rest is 
excessive and hurtful. It is excellent 

farmer to have a market near 
his barn, but it is bad for him to have 
to pay such a price for labor as neu- 
tralizes that advantage. num- 
berless fa ictories absorb female labor to 
egree that I known a 


months er- 


for the 


These 


have 
getas 


ily try y a four to 


vant-girl in vain ; and the few girls ina 


that will go ou 


village to service are of- 
ten the refuse of creation, and rule their 
mistresses with a rod of iron. 
are attracting to 
New England Irish and 
much faster than 
assimilated. I read ina 
‘The moun 

Massachusetts] are 
ally dr large 
most enterprising popula 
naces buy up the farms for t 
their wood, and, having ‘s ine 1ed them,’ 
—in the of the 
region, — sell them out at low prices to 


unhappy 
The 


some parts 


factories, too, 
German emigrants 
hey can be 


religious Report: tain re- 
continu- 
their 


fur- 


gions | of 


ained of a 2) of 
yn; the 
he sake of 


expressive language 
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foreigners, 


f places, 


who are tl 
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th 


cir money and improve 


another 
1 get 


— 


thus, 
coming into | position in the world; 
I third about hold their own, or car 
credit in dull seasons sufficient to « urry 
them over to the next period of 
ier third live 


abundance; anot 
work ceases tnis 


1 


a way that, if 


must go 
numbers 


ic 


French are now <¢ 


imming with machinery, 
lying 


im- 


e of manufacture 
leave an agreeable 
nd of » visitor. 
2m is merely un- 


admits of easy and 


5 to create 
to them 


re, it is 


York or 

passes, gathering 
its quota of cans of m 
morning’s supply of those cities. 


n wh fall up from every st 
Here, as elsewhe ilk for the 
one third of the workmen 
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that th 


taken 


seems strange 
hould 


they 


e 


mean 


have 


Yankees 


so much 
make 
homes and villages pleasant to 


New-Y orKer 


; . ] } 
Ss trouble as have their 


to 
1e eye. 


a 


1 


| milk 


New Yor 


» every 


lis wishes to find 


to spend the 


s off) 
months, two 


only 


uses 


He will be al 


reached a pl 
aaa 1) 
few 


New 


thousand 


a very 
have been in 
four five 


or 


could not discover 


their 


sheds ornamental, and 


They make 


nile 
pie 


in them so evenly that 


of the sticks make 


clean, a 


A genuine 


such tl stray Ni 


= } } mark 
nis eagernes oes not 1a 


ind, in 


the impenetr sts 


blank of his 


h 


pe gue 


countenance e strives to look as 


is 
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though he understood them. A Yankee 
establishment, including house, fences, 
gates, barn, stable, wood-shed, chicken- 
yard, pig-sty, and tool-box, isa museum 
of ingenuities, all of which will “ work,” 
and all of which were made with a pur- 
posed symmetry and elegance. 

Some of the older villages have grown 


exceedingly lovely. A long, wide street, 


not straight, —O no, of straight, — 
nor violently crooked either, but gently 
curving as a country road usually does, 
which sets off to the best advantage 
the grand old elms lining the street 
on both and affords many a 
glimpse of the pretty houses nestling 
under them, — such is the usual village 
of New England. 
few white 


sides, 


Few white fences, 
houses, but almost all tha 
man has made is of a hue to harmonize 


with the prevailing 


colors of nature. 
The pillared edifices of fifty years ago, 


and the elaborate picket fences, have 


nearly disappeared, and all is becoming 

The 
width of the street gives room for two 
wide 


villa-like, neat, subdued, ele 


strips of grass, which beautifully 
relieve the heavy, dark masses of foli- 


age on each side; and masses 


ure further relieved by 
i rs, and the flowering 


ind every house 

ing, when the sun 
treet, and lights 
t like 


t looks sne¢ 


scene 
illiant, and it 
not been too dearly purch 1 
not one ’s ostentation 
class’s privilege which has 
this enchanting scene ; it is not 


x ous 


with 
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of the becoming which pervades the 
community, and which the whole com- 
munity has indulged. The 
money is indeed. Looking 
over the records of a town in Vermont, 
I happened to fall 
that 


cost in 


trifling 


pon an entry which 
had paid for 
planting those mighty elms in its pub- 


showed the towr 
cents each. 
the United 
States who would count it a rare | 
, 
| 


lic square 


There are 


twenty -five 


many men in 
iec e 
of good luck to be able to buy one of 
thousand dollars, — 


them for twenty 


cash on delivery in good condition. 
Of late 


vival of 


' 1 1 
there has been 
in the 


New England. 


years 


interest matter of 


] ize decoration in 


movement originated in the 


a publi 


Mrs. J. 


chiefly 
famous Laur 


place, since other towns. 
The objec ts association 5, as 


expressed in their constitutions, are 


‘to improve and ornament the streets 


and public grounds by planting and 


cultivating trees, cleaning, trimming, 
and repairing the sidewalks, 


and doin 


g 
such other acts as shall tend to beautify 


1 imy } t = 1 orn do 7? 
and improve such Streets and grounds. 
Every person over 


iourteen who as 
dollar a year for three y« 
protec ts 


one tre 


young 


tree 


under fourteen 
by paying 


three ye 


amount 


tive committee.” Thi ive com- 
mittee, who, of course, do all the worl 


of the association, consists of the presi- 


dent, the four vice-presidents, the treas- 
urer, the secretary, and fifteen others, 


“part of whom shall be ladies.” The 
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committee meets once a month, deter- 
mines what shall be done, 
pense, 


at what ex- 


and under whose supervision. 
The result is, that the village is prop- 
erly shaded, the grass on eacl 


the road 


side of 
is cut at proper times, the 
paths are trimmed and kept free from 
weeds, the public 


ground is improved 
and cemetery is duly 


cared for, the happiness of every civ- 


ilized being 


beautified, the 

in the place is increased, 
and the value of all the village property 
is enhanced. Once a year the associ- 
ation meets to elect officers, to hear 
what has ] 
and what else is 


been aone, 


how much spent, 


desired. 
Sometimes this annual meeting is held 
out of doors in 
public park, and the ladies 


opportt 
rt 


in midsummer the 
seize the 
ce it a kind of village 
festival. 
Speakin; se associations re- 
minds me ¢ ther of the 
in which i 


Wi 


towns 


_— } 4 1 
ipon the strong that they 


he weak, and wisdom upon 
that they may guide the fool- 
: the very Constitution of 
contains an Article 

uragement of literature, 

, ought to be encouraged 
“ To coun- 

“Nes 


te charity, indust 


and 


find town 
of any considerable 


} —_* 
been the 


las not 
ift or gifts from one 
inhabitants. 


tle Stockbridge, 


Berkshire, 


There is lit- 
hills of 
where the lynx and the 
otter are still caught, and from which 
the 


among the 


bear has not been long gone. 
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The village contains but fifty or sixty 
houses, and the whole town has only a 
population of about nineteen hundred 
and fifty ; but the following is an im- 
perfect catalogue of the gifts which it 
has received. First, its remarkably 
beautiful public ground, containing ten 
or twelve acres, was a gift to the town 
from the family known to the whole 
country by the talents of one of its 
members, the late Miss Catherine 
Upon this fine park the 
gh school has built, 
which the ground rises into 
a rocky and almost precipitous hill, 
densely covered with wood, affording 
a capital playground to the boys, and 
a most agreeable retreat to all the 
people. Near by is a solid stone 
structure, the public library building, 
given to the town by Mr. J. Z. Good- 
rich. Another native of Stockbridge, 
Mr. Jackson, had previously had the 
a public library by 
the gift of two thousand dollars’ worth 


> J atele 
Sedgwick. 
public hi 
behind 


been 


meanness to start 


of books, to which other residents had 
added many valuable volumes ; where- 
Mr. 


and spacious edi 


upon Goodrich builds solid 


the 
books, and to afford a pleasant read- 


this 
fice to contain 
ing-room for the people in the after- 
noons, when many of them can spend 
an hour or two over the papers and 
That done, the town took 
in town meeting assembled, — 


magazines. 
fire, — 
and voted four hundred dollars a year 
for the increase of the library, and the 
compensation of the young lady who 
serves as librarian (from 2 to 5 P.M, 
week). Then President 
Hopkins, of Williams College, hearing 


five days a 


what was going on in his native place, 


gave to the library an unusually inter- 
Other 


collection of minerals. 


contributions of 


esting 


pictures and books 


fast; until the 


little Stockbridge is only in- 


have followed really 
library of 
ferior to such 


: : 
as that of 


ancient establishments 
Newport, which also has 
grown to its present importance chiefly 
In Stockbridge, 
too, there is a very elegant fountain, 
the marble figures of which, executed 
in Milan, were presented by a well- 


by gifts and bequests. 
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known New-Yorker, John H. Gourlie, 
who has a cottage near it. The town, 
however, excavated and built the four 


tain, the water of which comes from 
mountain springs some miles away. 
Incredible as it may seem, this ridicu- 
lous little village has had the insolence 

i bring 


exceient 


a cost of two thousand 
immortal and dear mem 


of Stockbri 


ing and warni! 
lating. In 
progress 
further 
upon m< 
mania 

be j 
it will pro 
further reg 
gifts and 
has a rig 
hurtful 

am 


rive 


intention 


New- Yorker who find himself 


for the f ime in Ney } id, it 


l, it is 
a great disappointment that |! in find 
no Yankees about. iculous 


comedy of The American Cousin, the 


audience is given to understand that 


f 
| 
L 


J 


anuary, 
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Consider, for 
well-known 


their childhood’s home. 
example, the case of the 
Field you will see why 
he > "1 . lA Ne Ww 


nere are s mal 1a 
S1X vigorous, 


amil 
fami 


maids in 


England. were 


ambitious s of them, sons of a 


Puritan clergyman, whose doctrine and 


whose salary were both of the old 
W hi old bulwark 


given his boys a col- 


school. en this fine 
the faith had 


ition, and 
} 


e educ assisted them into 


iat more could he or 


a protessi yn, W 


Berkshire for them? 


They must 
tactics, and 
One, indeed, 
he was 
Western M 


resented it in 


1sSa- 

the 
1 New 
uctant 
An- 


fortune at the 


chusetts, and rej 
Another 


forced a re 


State senat became 
York merch 


world tor 


1 
i 


1 fnew f ¢ } 
1 I ana 


other triec ume 


New York | 
of both. Another distinguished himself 
Another 


as editor of 


ur, and won a superfluity 


as a nav emerged 
to the public view 


religious newspaj 


a leading 
er. Another made 
his way to 7 
Supreme Cou 

These a 

the world, as 

England lads have 

But what of tl 

hind the 


forth, and 


21”? Some, it 
career ; 
seem < 


where 


young man. 
is to these when 
g at length, 


> 


rin 
winter and tardy, tedious 
vith 


uge trunks piled high on the 


spring, summer visitors, 
their | 

village coach. 
~QO dear, no! 


Not for the new fash- 
There is not 
a device nor passing whim of fashion 


ions’ sake, 
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which these Yankee girls do not know 
known in the Fifth 
No city damsel need expect 
her novelties 
Such of the Yankee girls 
as have been so unfortunate as to catch 


as soon as it is 
Avenue. 
with 


to astonish shen 


from Paris. 


the clothes mania, now raging in most 
Christian Har- 
fashionable knowledge. 
make 
dresses, and trim their own bonnets, 


but they do 


countries, are walking 
per’s Bazars of 
+} co 
their 


Very many of them own 


it in the most recent and 


killing manner. The gay summer birds 


that come to these sweet nooks of New 
England are welcome for many rea- 

they fill the churches, patronize 
stree 4 l 


the fairs, enliven the 


the 


and join 


tea-parties ; but they cannot tell 


the Yankee girls anything they do not 


o 
1S 


y 
t 


Tostée 


Grande 


is wha 


La 


know already, unless it 
really does, my dear, in 
Duchesse. 


A curious thing about New England 


is the variety of eccentric characters to 
be found there. In almost every town 


Rone t . » mm hanic hac 
there is a farmer or mechanic who has 


addicted himself to some kind of knowl- 


edge very remote from his occupation. 


Here you will find a shoemaker, in a 


little shop (which he locks when he 


linner or to the post-office, 


muc onvenience of custom- 
ers), wl 1as attained celebrity as a 
In another village 

} 
i 


botanist. 


be a wheelwright who would sell his 


best coat for a rare shell; and, not far 
off, a farmer, who is a pretty good geol- 


ogist, and is forever pecking 


g 
Again, 


a machinist who is er 


away at 
will 


umored of 


his innocent rocks. 
find 
ed irge 


and 


you 
paper ” copies of standard works, 
pa} 

rejoices in the possession of rari- 
ties in literature which he cannot read. 
I know an excellent steel-plate engraver, 
who, besides being a universal critic, is 


particularly convinced that the entire 


railroad system of the world is wrong, 
— ties, rails, driving-wheels, axles, oil- 
boxes, everything, — and employs his 
leisure in inventing better devices. 
Then there are people who have odd 
schemes of benevolence, such as that 
of the Massachusetts farmer who went 


to Palestine to teach the Orientals the 





true system of agriculture, and was two 
years in finding out that they would n’t 
learn it. There are morose and 
families who visit are 
occasionally, a 
the ancient type, 
magazi 


men 
neither nor 
visited ; and there is, 
downright miser, of 
ucl 1e a f in ld 
such as we read of in old 
and 
too, of an extreme ecc¢ 


ion. 


nes 


anecdote books. There are men, 
entricity of opin- 
I think there are in Boston about 
a dozen as movable, if 


ilignant, 


complete, im 
not m: Tories, as can be found 
this side of Constantinople, — men who 
] 


themselves upon hating 


their age 


plume 
thing 


every- 
that makes the lory of 


and country. ¢ of Boston, 


— solid, s i oston, — what other 


ever accom] lished a feat so eccen- 


production of those twin 


Train 


as the 


eruities, George Francis 


he Count Johannes ? 


matters more serious there is 


eccentricity Still 


So, at least, it is 


an occasional more 


marke said by 
in the smil- 
New England. 
In the religious Report * quoted above 
I read 
* Our communities, 
that rowth, 
(with an exception soon to be 


1 


those who look deeper th 
ing summer surface of 
a startling passage to this effect: 
purely American 


have had a natural are 
named) 
religious church-going communi- 
ties.” 
] er on, 


error’ 


That exception, says the Report 


is where ‘“‘ some form of re- 
creed different 


In some 


7—ji.e. a 


— “ has prevailed. 


‘cious 
> 
s there is an obstinate in- 


o worship and to religious 


even to religious questions 
In others, a tal indis- 
n of pe culiarl 
acter substitutes for this 


ait ac? t hostility. This 


men 

positic y mischievous char- 

indifference 

epidemic — 
2.8, $ 1343 

which in some localities has become 

endemic — is characterized by a gener- 


al habit of op 


| emn-en. of « 


ypositi« I = aha I it, 
eclectic riticism, but of attack 
and denunciation ; not of broad survey 
and ger correction, but of perverse 


misconception and invective.” In sev- 


First R 
mittee on Home 
General ( 


of the [Massacht 


Evangelization 


eport etts}] State Com- 
Presented to the 
onference [of Congregational Clergymen] 
September 13, 1866. 


Mean Yankees 


not of 


at Home. [January, 
eral communities, continues the Report, 
“the results begin to appear in a refro- 
: owards the paganism of the 
virulent hatred of 
assertion of suffi- 


Christianity, an the 


ciency of philosophy and the useless- 
ness of religion, a contempt for worship 
and the Lord’s Day, and a 


immortalit 


doubt of 


This is eccentric indeed. It is such 
eccentricity as the 


dom has an 


summer visitor sel- 


opportunity of observing ; 
villages which he fre juents 


the entire population on Sunday morn- 


for in the 


in its excellent 
and gently 
hestiienn« — much 
a city 


ing seems to come forth 
Sunday clothes, 
way to the « 


wind its 
} 


to the 


discomfort of pagan, whom this 


it unanimity leaves to a silent, 
hful s« I think the most 
, the pagans of “the 
empire,” who should 


tude. 
later 
witness, from a 
convenient long lines of 

stroll ing 
ward on Sunday in a green New Eng- 
land vill , all gardens and loveliness, 
would be compelled to 
himself) that this weekly 


point, the 


well-dressed I eople church- 


confess (to 
grooming of 
the whole people, this peaceful assem- 
bling, this silent, sitting to- 
gether for an hour or two, these friendly 
greetings at 


decorous 
the church doors, and the 
home with neig 
g thing than 

wise, and certainly very 
that at home in 


clothes, doing the 


chatty stroll hbors, 
other- 
better 
the same old 
and 
If the pagans of the 
empire are 


is rather a good 
much 
staying 
same old work, 
being “acrid.” 


later numerous enough, 
they should a Sun- 


day 


hasten to establish 


gathering, and so get rid of their 


acridity ; for there but two evils 
in the 
humor. 

But how changed is 
religion from the 
Edwards made mad the guilty and ap- 
palled the ir Northampton and 
Stockbridge a hundred 

Strange 
There 


are 


world, and one of them is ill- 


New 


when 


England 
time Jonathan 
iree 
and twenty 
W onder- 
Sun- 


years ago! 


ful creed ! 


being 
was a certain 
Northampton, in 1737, 
gallery of the church gave 
way in consequence of the heaving of 


lay morning in 
when the 
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the gsround i 


wh Ed 


which Kay 


her in heaps | 
whole was so 
fell 


it the time, 


sudden, th: those who 


knew nothing it was, 
that had befallen them. Others in the 
congregation thought it had 
nder. 
be broken 
got 


it, as well 


, 
down ; 


who were were 
ruins, and we ind pressed un 
heavy loads of ber, and coul 


nothing to But no 
1e was killed. and only one seri ” 
one was kliled, ana only one seriously 


hurt. Why was this? Mr. 
answers: “It unreasonable to 


Edwards 
seems 
ascribe it to anything else but the care 
of Providence in disposing the motions 
of every piece of timber, and the pre- 
cise place of safety where every one 
should sit and fall, when none were in 
any capacity to care for their own pres- 
ervation.” “We 
set 
Ye spent in the solemn 


Hence he continues: 


thought called on to 
apart a day 


ourselves 


ap fo 8 { 1, 1} 
vorshnip ol Od, ») Humble 


under such 


ike of God upon us, 
his house, 
an 


is name for 


service in 


surprising 


iced into a spacious 
and eleo t edific with all the modert 
and elegant edifice, with ali the mocern 


improvements in upholstery and cabinet 
The scent i and cheer- 


A fine organ, \ 


work. 


ful. ed, soothes 


ain Yankees at Home. 77 


4 


and exalts the mind, and a highly 
quartette 


T 
i 


beautiful 
f the gallery should break 


trained discourses 


music. 
down some Sunday morning, the occu- 


ints would have far to fall, and 


would bring 


builder. 


rhe 


rse, is not such as the acrid p 


sermon, 


of the later empire 
better 


approve ; but i 
than a man can be re 
expected to produce who has t« 
the fi z é 


position is, not to offe 


twice a week, and 
: 
whose 
people that pay |] 
transi times it is hard 
y New England; 
h 


he clergyman adv 


clergyman in 


for t 


faster than the people, or the peopl 


whether 


inces 
result 


is equally distressing to the weaker 


get ahead of the clergyman, the 
party. Perhaps there is not a more 
agonizing situation on earth than that 
of the clergyman of a modern fastidious 
church, who, having a sickly wife, six 
children, and no head for business, has 
incurred the hideous calamity of know- 
ing too much. If 
America 


ever we have in 
fictitious literature, 
much of the agony of the same will 
be of that internal and spiritual nature 
here referred to. 


a great 


The time was when there was an in- 
timate connection between these town 
governments and the church, — the es- 
tablished church of New England, — 
and when all other beliefs and rites 
were forbidden. Once a man could 
be lawfully taxed against his will for 
the support of the Congregational min- 
ister, and it was death to say mass. 
But New England, from its first settle- 
ment to the present hour, has always 
given that sole certain evidence of spir- 

hich is afforded by “ growth 


in grace.” The essential difference 


person, 


inferior 


between a wise and a foolish 


between a superior and an 
community, is, that one learns and the 
The Mathers and Ed- 
wardses of a former generation are 


by the 


other does not. 
suc- 
ceeded Channings, Beechers, 
Emersons of 
this; and these, in their turn, will be 
followed by men equal to the task of 


Parkers, Motleys, and 





The Me 


carrying en and organizing 
eration which has been so worthi 
gun. The old restraints 

have k ng ag ee aDOous 
fect 


preva 


hed, and per- 


religious and irreligious freedom 


s. A family can now take a ride 


on Sunday afternoon. or receive vis- 


itors on Sunday evening, without excit- 
i consternation or calling out the 
re all 
=~ al 
= ented and 
presented, ana 


+ 


In almost 


ul sects are r¢ 


every villa 
I 

is usually the possible 

hem At the 

tional church you will gener 

th 1 the 


railroad, 


liness between 


greg 


nd ie solid arist ‘ ol 


the president of 
ident of tl bank, > mastel 


¢ man 


rich farm- 
< nd 

colored man 

General Wasl 

ary War 

ta 

as well as a good 

peo} 

New 


villages 


le who are s 
Eng 


there 


ana a 


many | 


cake, an l picnic whit 


otherwise have. 

Perfect freedom, | said, 
] religi iS I New 
but this has 


Some of the 


ls in 
been 
people 


} 
e case elde 


th 
in 


the elderly towns found it hard to tol- 


erate the building of Catholic churches 
in their midst, and consequently Cath- 
olics difficult to 
buy ground for the purpose. 


occasionally found it 


No one 


} ‘anke es at 


[January, 


had any sell, or a preposterous 


price was a 
that tl 


the true reason being, 
had been passed among 
rs, and an underst nding 
the priest was not to have 
um acquainted with 
‘ermont where th 
»ssful for some year 
rderly Sundays 
ich were a weekly 
priest’s com 


n, the 


mettle 


pposition, took their re- 


ilding a ity-thousand- 


Not conte 
they carri 


be lave 


renowned 
iritanism, 

re, with 

well-cut 

ite as marble, and 
d shrubbery, 
planation of 

that in these 
the mountains 
l live to the 
to whom 
the aspi- 


} 


dismay, and the despair of 


more real familiar 


live in distracting cit- 


these 


im- 
their 
rending cry of Lacor- 
Dame, to Hyacinthe, to 


, 
auced to 


ye rni 


have listened in 


hav e been S€ 


hereditary fold, and 


Hence 


fly, 


he ancient ark 


har 
nurcnes 


an they naturally would 


are sometimes 
ed con- 
their 


and one solitary native of an- 


them a crow 
regation of laborers and 
cient name and wealth, who contributed 
a large part of the building fund. Along 
the northern border, where many of the 
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French, there are a 
Catholic churches ; 


laboring 
itl 

1 the sermon is in 
Sunday and ia English 
h al- 


It 


some 


and French corfessions 


glish on Saturdays. 
desired *that 


ne 
D 


enough on the fron- 


to the petty smut 


10ps must re- 


r the remotert 


irt of New Eng 


hapter of Charles 


without and t 
hin. He wasa 
tic soul, who could 
with the 1 
1; but it v 
far more natural to 
When he h: 
boisterous and most 
with Mrs. O’Flynn 


of which was 


nerry and 


is evident 


id con- 


} 
word 
the waiting 
the | 


— 
aitar, 


nber of 
churc 
be 


entered l, 


he fore 
hat 


he 


his straw 
: 
yer ended, 
CER 
curtained alcove at 
{ b 


es were 
he trouble 


wh 


7 
the ole assel 
uirt of 
garments, un isted [ 


lyte, —a little boy in the usual costume, 
y. He again to 


his ecclesiastical 


xy his only aco- 


en 
eh 


then w 
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79 
the altar, and arranged the various ob- 
jects for the coming ceremonial; after 
which he stepped aside and completed 
ha hj r ; ; 

the robing, — not even going into the 
alcove, but standing outside, and reach- 
He 
might have spared the congregation the 


his 


ing in for the different articles. 


pain of seeing his struggles 
strings behind him; but no; he ch 
to perform the whole wi 

without disguise. When a 
he said the mass w 


and with unusual manifest 
But the 


e called, was 


ing. 
, 
| 
much intended to 


of it was 


There had bec ha 
the 


re-decora and in 


eratified 


read a list of the contril 


in something like the 


utors, 
ymments, 
y llowing : 

“ Mrs. McDowd, 
well d too, 


: or 
cake upon thei 


¢ 
con 
nothir 
not 
gerty, > and 


boy, im 


So 

indade he 
— and a good | 
, $ 37-98; yes, and $ 27 
Ah! but that was doing well, — 


was wonderfi 


before. 
that 


il, considering what 
h. Mrs. O’Don- 


and every cent of it 


she had to contend wit 


_ ‘ ‘ 
FOL 
7 


l 
ahue, $ 7.90; 


ten-cent picture. Very 


Mrs. O’I 
1 


by selling a 
Jonahue ! 
JO? 
my 


well done of 
Peter O’Brien, §$ 12. 
Peter, ‘and I thank 
name and in the name of the congre- 
gation. .... Total, $ 489.57 Nearly 

! It’s really as- 
much my 
k and 


you, 


*) ; £oor you, 


you in own 


five hundred dollars 
tonishing! and how of it, 


children ” (this he said with a win 
genera 
“and how much of it do you t 


a grin that excited 


hink your 
priest will kape for himself? Not much, 
I’m thinking. Noindeed. Why should 
I kap What do I want with it? I 
have enough wear, 
and what more does a priest want? I 


el 


to eat, drink, and 


have no ambition for money, — not I ; 
and you know it well. You know that 
the whole of this money will be spent 
upon the altar of God; and we shall 


spend it with the greatest economy. 





four or 


rain will 


, hl ae 
co wei Chnoue 


essive of 
carpenter I y 
, and propelling 
‘“ But wha 
vho hz ive 


yn 
siven not to this 
> 

Ah! I tell you, when the 


, 
the deco- 
rations are 


all done, and you come here 


to mass on Sunday mornings, and see 
God’s house and the sanctuary where 
he ¢ dwells all 


with the gi 


adorned as it should t 


fts of the faithful, 

ink that you 
towards it, I tell 
there’s a blush 


After I 


and when 
gave not one cent 


blush if 


you you'll 
in you.” 
proc eeding in tl 


this tone 
} 


for twen- 
laughed 
the people 


anot 


ther 


( 


ct ring 


1 
elf. anc 
hims il, an 


outright, he chang 


he handled 


nt 


ntinued, 


Don’t you suppo 
| gentlemen a 
Protest 
bosom of 


A ne 


e Catholic 
they 
They know you ’re Catho- 
lics, and don’t you suppose they ’ll be 


how many com- 
into the 

Church ? Don’t you suppose 
watch you? 


say of 


certain 
have to produce ; 
I 


talking al 


} 


and Boston. 


llection himself, s 


h pew, “ Thank you,” 
tone of and 


voice ; 
a little extra trouble 
ch into the box 
more la ie \ 


isual ¢ 


some- 


hing “14 
thing COIR, 


ypper 
and said, “I thank y 


madam, — 


he bowed, ou very 
much indeed.’ 
ee mixture of 


—— very 
He 1 = father 
istic, of the good fellow 
In Tipperary, in 
in Charles Lever, we 
ot greatest to find him; but who 
to make hi 
ded valle 
tha it 


gregation in the 


— ae 
2 in a se 
to rsa 
neig 
And O how much b 


how 


and they know \ 


many men 


} , 
they 


where 


the men are, and what the men are, 
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who are most open to an offer. They from Greenland, may never be realized. 
know what the families of the soldiers But if universal liberty is not a dream, 
require, and those soldiers have an as-_ ifthe whole habitable earth is ever to 
surance that their families will not suf- be occupied by educated, dignified, and 
fer in their absence. It was this town virtuous beings, it is probable that 
system that saved the country in the those beings will arrange themselves in 
late war. self-governing communities, similar in 

iversal liberty may be a dream. magnitude, similar in institutions and 

y Clay’s pleasing fancy of a con- laws, to a New England town. It is 
tinent of closely allied Republics set- strange that such people as Yankees are 
tling all differences and difficulties by _ said to be, struggling for life in the wil- 


1 


an occasional Congress on the Isthmus’ derness against savage man and sav- 
of Darien, wherein the honorable giant age nature, should have hi 


from Patagonia would join in harmoni- methods which seem scarcely 
; 
i 


ous debate with the honorable dwarf of essential improvement. 


DANTE. 


S were written about the time of the six hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dante, 
of the civilized world in May, 1865. If they have any mterest for the 
recent admirable trans s of Dar great poem, which 
c with the character of his mir 
t t ntire poem by 
of the “ 


The allusion in the last stanza ly understood to refer to the history of 


our own country for the year 1865 
Wo: midst the grasses of the field 
That spring beneath our careless feet, 
First found the shining stems that yield 
The grains of life-sustaining wheat; 


Who first upon the furrowed land 

Strowed the bright grains to sprout and grow, 
And ripen for the reaper’s hand, — 

We know not, and we cannot know. 


But well we know the hand that brought 
scattered, far as sight can reach, 
seeds of free and living thought 
On the broad field of modern speech. 


the white hills that round us lie 
We cherish that Great Sower’s fame; 
And, as we pile the sheaves on high, 
With awe we utter Dante’s name. 


Six centuries, since the poet’s birth, 
Have come and flitted o’er our sphere ; 
The richest harvest reaped on earth 
Crowns the last century’s closin 
VOL. XXIII.— NO. 134. 6 


g year. 





ON A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN 


YVALKING one 
Village, as w 


The 
Ik town- 


ward without that ead of bul- 





painter 


hand the 


all oriels cl 


as if a su 
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was, while close at 

Pond meadows made 
ip with hues that showed 
t-cloud had been wrecked 


One might be 


= 
ics. 


10n oT 


have brox 


> com- 


inter- 
which asked me in 
ier I was the Herr Pro- 


So-and-so? The “ Doc- 


yaticination, to 
rade e 


isier to my pocket. 


ls so intimately assured that 


o 


he is made up, shreds 


part of the 
interpolations of other people, that an 


in part, of 
and leavings of the past, in 

Ali 
honest man would be slow in saying 
But 
So-and-so ” is a safe 
While I 
mancing with myself, the 


] 
had 


yes to such a question. “my 
name is answer, 
and I gave it had been ro- 


street 
chted, and it was under one 


been li 


of these detectives that have robbed the 
Old Road of its privilege of sanctuary 
after nightfall that I was ambushed 
my foe. The inexorable 
taken my descri; 

I might have t 
Dr. Fi 


} 


change our substance, 


him 


not every seven 


with 


Dut 


Why had | 


years, as was once believed, 


we draw. not 


il mys subter- 

and, like Peter, renounce 
, 
| 


my 


ly 


identity, especially, as in certain moods 


of mind, I have often more than doubted 


of it myself? When a man is, as it 


own front-door, and i hus 


y may he not as 

‘ that sacred wood to make 
a castle, by denying hi 

i I was 

question wa 


all 


self-con- 


to recall myself from 
and to piece my 
sciousness 


I could 


I knew peri 


hastily together as well as 

before I answered it 

tly well what was com- 

Idom that debtors or good 
ler gas- 


orce money upon 


heard. 


have seen or 
ire, from considerable 
t every foreigner is per- 


g¢ this country the 
, he has laid every 
reot 


14: , 
under an oODligation, pe- 
} 


her, as the case may be, 


he is entitl 


Too 
kind) had made me mad 
cial sense of the 
the t 
every beggar 
though 


provin- 


word 7un 
life with heory of giving sometl ing 


1 


aiong’g. 


that came 


sure of never finding native- 


born countryman among them. In a 
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84 On a 
small way, J was resolved to emulate 
Hatem Tai’s tent, with its three hun- 
dred and sixty-five entrances, for 
not 
whether he was astronomer enough to 


one 


every day in the year, I know 


add another for leap-years. The beg- 
gars were a kind of German-si 


] 


istocracy ; not real plate, 


but better than nothing. 


lver ar- 
to be 
Where every- 


sure, 


body was overworked, they oon" 
the 


leisure, so 


comfortable equipoise of absolute 


x sthetically needful. Be- 
sides, I but too 
vagrant fibre in myself, 


thrilled me in my solitar 


was conscious of 


the temptation to wander on into infi- 


nite space, and 


resolution 


by a sing 
myself from 
serfdom to re- 


to emancipate 


the drudgery of prosaic 


spectability and the long course of 


This i as been at 
times my famili: 


not but feel a kind of res 


things. 
could 

pectf 

thy for men who had dared wh 

only 


it to myself as a sj 
For 


helped maintain one her 


sketched ot 


did possibility 


imaginary journey to Port! 
an a as I have ever 
hopeless loyalty to an 
another so long ina fruitle 
reach Mecklenburg 

last we grinned in 
when we met, like a 


He 


mani: 


was possessed by 
as some are by t 
and I shall never forget 
gretful compassion (as for 
higher life 


when | 


sacrificing his 


pots of Egypt 
him somewhat 
D——, whither the 
travelled that 


Banks, in his 


strenuous 


he could not miss 
eral noble 

honor of his country, would fer on 
the Secretary of 


isoning, in 


State the power of 
impr 
seekers of the unattainal 
stroke of the pen annihil 
poetic element in 
Alas! not y has the ge 

a Bobbin-Boy, or doubtless a 

would have chosen that more prosper- 


ous line of life! But moralists, social- 


our 


everybod 
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: 
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. P soli } 
ogists, pol ana taxes 


r 
have slowly 
beggarly 
society. Especially was 


} , ft 
doctrine of 


ical economists, 


convinced me that my 
sympathies were a sin ag 


he Buckle 


1inst 


t 
averages (so flattering to 


our free-will) persuasive with me; for 


as there must be in every year a certain 
number who would bestow an alms on 
ged editions of the Wander- 

Jew, the withdrawal of my quota 
uld make possible ¢ 


some de stine 


these abrid 
lifference, 

‘must always step 
Just so many 
misdirected letters year and no 
more! W ould it were as easy to reck- 
on up the number of men on whose 
backs fate has writ the wrong ad- 

o that they 
Soames and 


do not 


orward to fi iy oan 
forw: A Uf ui my gap. 
] 


every 


ten 


dress, arrive by mistake in 

+3 . } . hs, } » } . 
other places where they 
belong! May not 


these wan- 


derers of whom I speak have been sent 
into the world without any proper ad- 
dress at all? Where is our Dead-Let- 
ter Office for su And if 
s should furnish us 
with something th sort, 


wiser 
social arrangemen 


fancy (hor- 


me a well- 
ha ulf my own age 

as I cor id see, 
uali- 


ihood 


as I was, and with every natural q 
vetting his own livel 
as good, if not better, than my 
He had been reduced to the painful 
necessity of§calling me 4. a se- 
ries of seas ginning with the Ba- 


fication for 


own. 
upon 


den Revolution r which, I own, he 


seemed rather young, — but perhaps he 
referred to a kind of revolution prac- 
tised every t Baden-Baden), 
failures in busi- 


for amounts which must convince 


season ; 


continued by repeated 
ness, 


me of his entire respectability, and end- 
ing with our Civil War. During the 
latter, he had served with distinction 
as a soldier, taking a main part in ev- 
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it battle, with a rapid list 
favored me, and no doubt 
woul 
Jonathan Wild’s great ancestor, he had 
l I baited him 
ints of conservative opin- 


1 have admitted that, impartial as 


been on both sides, had 


} 


with a fey 


| . : 
distressing 


toa 
unhay 


it mi 


consenting to be 
*, he considered him- 
editor to the exten 
1ich he would hand- 
to accept in 
preferred specie. 


= = : . 
tainly a gencrous 


laim presented with an 
But, 
remark a 
If I was 


carried conviction 
had been led to 
1 phenomenon. 
gh to give anything toa 
1atever nationality, it al- 
lecayed compatriots of his 


Post h 


alway 


netit 
pet 
way 
for a month after. 
ler A I y not 


but here 


be 
*y } ¥ , ive 
emed to perceive 
of cause and effect. Now,a 
1 


nICU 


conne 


few days before I had been so ti 
+41 
with a pa 


benevolent 
enevoient 
fying thattl 


man, h: 


ing the 
thought it but fair 


to pay 

pa) 
orarium author. 
the st shower-b 
been hipwreckec for 
some forthwith 
redolent er-bier. 


1€ip associating the 


appari- 


new friend with this series 
yhenomena. 


+ 


} 
to Ge- 


» unaccountable 


as towards impecuniosity 
He 


once, 


full z 
a high 


s strong as his own. 


tone with me at 


an honest man would naturally 
He 
rought down his proud stomach 

to join himself to me for the 


with a confessed repudiator. 
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of my townward walk, that he 
ht give me his views of the Ameri- 
can people, and thus inclusively of my- 


know not whether it is because I am 
pigeon-livered and lack gall, or wheth- 
er it is 


from an overmastering sense 


of drollery, but I am apt to submit to 
such bastings with a patience which af- 
: i me, being with- 
j in the blood. 
Perhaps it is because I so often meet 
with young persons who know vastly 
more than I do, and especially witl 


many foreigners whose knowk 
this 


However it may 


vn 
Vn. 


country 


y is superior to my o 
be, I listened for some 
time with tolerable composure as my 
self-appointed lecturer gave me in de- 

il his opinions of my country and its 
people. 


ha + ~ ; ea ty sleree 
ut arts, science, literature, culture, 


America, he informed me, was 


or any native hope of supplying them. 
We were a people wl i to mon- 
tting, and who, | 


for it thar 


ey-ge 


*, 4 
it, KNEW 


to confess that 
biceps, and 


uch a grip as 


¢ 


tha 
that 


t l was one of 


of : r climate. But 
happening j n to be where I could 
avoid l 


b 


ee 
by dodging d 


y left him to finish his 


temp 
y-street, I hasti 
i the lamp-post, whicl 
than I. That 


never know how near he 


stand it better 


man will 


tleman of 1 

Church Street. I have never felt quite 
satisfie a lid all my duty by him 
ig him down. But per- 
have knocked w#ze down, 


y of indignation makes 
-ssential part of the outfit of every 
} 


1onest man, but I am inclined to doubt 


whether he is a wise one who allows 
first hints. It 
should be rather, I suspect, a /adent 
makes itself 


himself to act upon its 
heat in the blood, which 
felt in character, a steady reserve for 
the brain, warming the ovum of thought 
to life, rather than cooking it by a too 
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Joh 


ry amaze- 


conceive, 


n that 


but i 

from any scattering 
companion’s commination, wl ikfulness when 
I grow hot at any implicatio: my meet an who is wot like 
country therein? Surely er shoulders’ every other, or, I may add, an American 
are broad enough, if y« l 

not, to bear up under 


avalanc he ol 


who evel 
1 ; + r } 
appreeiatio i lz l he 
that did not n to fall infinitely short ? 
Yet it would hardly: be wise t 
I wondered whether Amer every one ; ny who could 


] 
now 


ans were Over-s itive in this respect, her with our own enchanted eye 
they were more touchy than seems to be the common opi 

the whole, I thought foreigners that Americans are /o 

Plutarch, who at least d hi Perhaps we 

had studied philosophy, if he 1 not 

iastered it, could not stomach 

Herodotus had said of Beeotia, 

an essay to showing up (though it i Oo sek true eit! 

> delightful old traveller’s malice and he < ‘ noun) look upon a nz 

French editors leave out i of democrats with any chance of 

“Travels” some re- receiving an undistorted image? Were 

marks of his about France, for reasons not those, moreover, who found in the 


best known to themselves. Pachyder- old order of things an earthly paradise, 


matous Deutschland, covered with tro- paying them quarterly dividends for 
t 


phies from every field of letters, still the wisdom of their ancestors, with 
winces under that question which Pére the punctuality of the seasons, uncon- 


Bouhours put two centuries ago, Sz sciously bribed to misunderstand if not 





j very con- 

soul ? For 
Dutch the 
: Europe. They 


] 


1 
S Of peer anc 


more 


were 


from whom 
oveliest of 
raceful girl 
» in Dres- 


oc i- 
er god 


of clumsy 


ifvin 


he same 


icrous even to republican 


while, during that very 
were the best ar- 
bankers, print- 
isconsults, and states- 
id the genius of Motley 
to us, earning a right 
yy the most heroic strug- 
las! they 


man annals. But, : 
, , 
merely simple burghers who 
nade themselves High Might- 
| could treat on equal terms 
d king 


s, but their common- 


its | , he « 
its bosom the germs 


They even unmuzzled, 


ter dark, that dreadful mastiff 
vhose scent is, or ought to 
en for wolves in sheep’s cloth- 


certain other animals in 


SLOW 

lions’ skins. They made fun 
Majesty, l, what was worse, mar 
uncommonly well without it. 
when periwigs made so lat 


the natural dignity of 


cece de d 

of general but 
en under it } 
hope that we co 
worry along. 
a very redoubtable 

we deserved 

than our Dutch predecessors 
to b 


oast I rts or 


We had nothing 


and were given gging 


letters, 

overmuch of our merely material pros- 

j lue quite as much to the virtue 

tinent as to our own. 

.e truth in Carlyle’s sne 
Till we had succeeded in 

way than this, we had only the 


There 
r, after 


some 


success of physical growth. Our great- 
f enormous Russia, 
was greatness on the map, — barbarian 


gone acown 


some 


’s point o 2 ‘ 
compared with tho e ide il S] 
by tiny Attica and cramps 

tl same time, our 


pied 
1 
li 1d. t tne 


in¢ 


somewhat too easily forgot tha 

rial must make ready the foundation for 
ideal triumphs, that the arts have no 
chance in poor countries. And it must 
be allowed t 


} + ] _ } ~ 
hat democracy stood tora 
great deal in our shortcoming. T 
Edinburgh 


thought of asking, “ Who reads a Rus- 


Review never would have 


sian book ?” and England was satisfied 


with iron from Sweden without being 


impertinently inquisitive after her paint- 
Was it 


expected too much from the 


ers and statuaries. that they 
mir- 


} 


mere 


acle of Freedom? Is it not the highes 
' 


t 
art of a Republic to make men of flesh 


ylood, and not the marble ideals of 
It may be fairly doubted wheth- 


and 
such ? 
er we have produced this higher type 
Perhaps it is the collec- 


ol man yet. 
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that 
is to have a chance of nobler develop- 
ment among us. We We 
have a vast amount of imported igno- 


tive, not the individual, humanity 
shall see. 
rance, and, still worse, of native ready- 
made knowledge, to digest before even 
the preliminaries of such a consumma- 
tion can be arranged. We have got to 


learn that statesmanship is the most 
all 


back to the appre 


complicated of arts, and to come 


iceship-system too 


hastily abandoned. At present, we 


trust a man with making « 
y 


ynstitutions 


on less proof of competence than we 


should demand before we gave him our 


We h ive ne url} 


shoe t 
the | 


notion, which paid t 


y reac hed 


reaction from the old 


0 much 
ay | ] 

birth and 

office, and 

point in 


<= 


In some places, 


point at which civil society 


we 
possible, and already anoth 

un, not backwards 
system, but 


iatural aptitude or spe 


has beg 


= 


’ 
towards htn 


ut will it always be 


work their own cure 


endurable ? Every 
its taint in the constitution of the body- 
itself, perhaps, trifli 


politic, each in | I 


but all together powerful for evil. 
But 


undone, we were not g 


might do or leave 


whatever we 
enteel, an 
uncomfortable to be continual] 

ed that, though we should bx 

were the Great West till we wer 
in the face, it did not bring us an 
nearer to the world’s West-End. 
sacred enclosure of bil 


tabooed to us. The Holy Allianc 


respecta 
not inscribe us on its visiting-list. 
Old World 


eries would shop with 


of wigs and orders and liv- 


us, but we must 


ring at the area-bell, and not venture to 
awaken the more august clamors of the 
manners, it must be 


knocker. Our 


granted, had none of those graces that 


stamp the caste of Vere de Vere, in 
whatever museum of British antiquities 
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they may be hidden. In short, we were 
vulgar. 

This was one of those horribly vague 
accusations, the victim of which has no 
umbrella is of no avail 
Scotch 


defence. An 


against a mist. It envelops 
ou, it penetrates at every pore, it wets 
ou through without seeming to wet 
Vulgar 

y sin, added to 


days, and worse tha 


ou at all. 


together, since 
in this 


of the 


wam I y 


there i 


>a fallen an 


pg “ 
of this work 


hz is there / We were as cl 
tion goes, I 
morally and 
ish, and 
aii 
did not pron 
they did, and 
eyther, followi 
of our 
bring 
Shakes 
mer 
courtiers, wh 
Hanoverian 
the people he 
Worse than all, 
blest ideas an 
the world, but we vented the: 


that organ b 


n tl 

y which men are led 
than leaders, though some physiolog 
would persuade us Naturt 
es her captains wi 
their faces that Opportunity may 
good purchase on them for dragging 
them to the front. 


This state of things was so painful 
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i nf rn! r 
uent peopie were 
their whole geniu 
vinal 


their whi 


ori: 
it i skers, | 
heir tone, or 

was forever tripping and 
‘the tangled roots of our 
false 


that 


Martyrs to a 


never occurred to them 
hateful 


or } 
j 


} 
Lore 


lagey Con- 


ick with a lively sense 
German 
a 


The 
1 


nas 


well- 
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founded contempt, which he is not al- 
ways nice in concealing, for a country 
so few of whose children ever take that 
instrument between their knees. 
Ph. D. 
» despising 


nna 
rea 


nol le 
His cousin, the from Gottingen, 
cannot hel; a people who do 
loud and 
1 


anda 


not over Aryans 
out 
The Fre ] 


sy mastery in speak 


are indifferent al 
scent from eit] 1 - 


1er. 


and attributes 


rue, 
superiority of parts 

above us | 
West. talian 


sweeps a courtesy of c ireless pity 


pit which uns¢ 
meant to 


t} 


miliarity with foreign us 


ithout exception make r 
ing us as the goose bo 

1 a golden egg in return f 
Such Aga 

n Smith come wi 


men 


as 
;0ldwi 
commonly 

hither 

e gifts and acquirements, 
case is sometimes just 
in the world provoking. 


a delicious seclusion of 


nia and 


ies at home, 
What a shabl 
he Arcadia whi 


Revol 


' 


ian- 


ere through Rousseau- 


onary ir 


me reason or 

] . ea ler hh! 

has rarely been able 

America ex i ature. 

I worl 1 
Mr. 


printe¢ Maurice 


Sand 


as a picture of society in any civil- 


ized country? Mr. Sand, to I 


e sure, 
has 
mother’s literary ou 


But since t 


inherited nothing of his famous 
except the pseu- 


1e conductors of 


tht 
tnt, 
1 
I 


donyme. 
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> could not have published his than I, or from a stouter man than he, 
vas clever, they must the question #zzgh¢ have been offensive. 
r its truth. The Marquis of Hartington * wore a 

English- secession badge ata public ball in New 

id! We York. i 


) 
laAVe 


ed country 


} 1 
landcier 


1 } 
sen ybody 


eller told me he 


on0_ 8 " . 
1tish coionie 


how 


European 
mosphere affec 


when exported hither. from osten 
r from the sea-voy: | m Shall we close our doors: 
the more delicate wines. y our » if I should so h 


felt that we could never 
| 


‘they were the geutlem 

try, you know.” Another, th 
greetings hardly over, asked me how I 
accounted for the universal meagreness 


of my countrymen. Toa thinner man 
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whose poetry i] ne of these days,  sistible current we are just bein 
perhaps, be found ave *n the whether we will or no? 
best utterance in verse of ra their place, I confess I should not be 
tion. frightened. Man has survived so much, 
aversion of for nd contrived to be comfortable on this 


f ld Tory 
times was n ard to bear. There was planet after surviving so much! I am 
something even refreshing in it,asina sometnl i protestant in matters of 
northeaster to a hardy temperament. government also, am willing to get 
When a British parson, travelling in f ceremonies and to 
Newfoundland while the sla 
raw, after prophesy- 
aw, after prophesy} 
ture for an island that agreement to prof 
fish under the xgis of 1 amd sham. 
a : 


over us holds 


( 
[ have no notion of selling ou 


in a panic. 


was something to have advanced 
»f a phenomenon, 
I do not know that t 


lual American 


hither 
ends. 
r could not complete 
iking av 
jut the sociologist 
ves so) were 
no est 
herto fashion- ave even known a professor of 
y a Bond Street sarful science to come disguised 
n age, too, when tti ts. We were cross-examinet 
nds upon clothes, when, a chemist cross-examines a new 
] 
r 


keep up appearances, the stance. Human? yes, all the elements 
frame of this universe, are present, though abnormally com- 


t 
y God, would slump into bined. Civilized? Hm! that needs a 
\ 1 14 


3 : : 
mockery king of snow, stricter assay. N log Id 


ter all, but a prevailing take a more friendly int 
is moment the young strange bug. After a few 


the respectable aspect riences, I, for one, have felt 


7 


nomenon, to be got rid of if were merely one of those horri 
le, but at any rate as legitimate preserved in spirits (and very bad spir- 
) 5 I ‘ | 
of human study as the glacial its, too) in a cabinet. I was not the 


the silurian what-d’ye-call- fellow-being of these explorers: I was 
man of the primeval drift- a curiosity; I was a specimen. Hath 
heaps is so absorbingly interesting, not an American organs, dimensions, 
why not the man of the drift that isjust senses, affections, passions even as a 
ig, of the drift into whose irre- European hath? If you prick us, do 
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we not bleed ? 
not laugh? I 
Till after 

1 ¢ 


seemed to 


If you tickle us, 
will not 


to his next qi 


do we 


keep on with 
1esti 


Civil War 


our 


eigner, nglishman, 
that an Ar could be 
called a country, 
eat, sleep, 
see , y 
Jove, you 10w, fellah 1 ‘ ig it like 
shop-till ! No, rather 
To Americans America is 
ing more than a } l 
It has a 


expect ition. 
its own. 


that for a 
think not. 
sometl 


ron nda an 


nast ‘ 
} ist anda 
A descent 


tradi- 
tions of ym men 
who sacrifice: everythin 

better 
‘ir idea it ! 
pedigree. Ther 
e this th 


1d } 


but God. 


the 


hither, 
1} 
l 


Sav 


at went 
Is it n 
¢ from such 
beggar who 


Imus Conquestor, 


le grow 


better as 
away 


from stalwart ancestors: 


And 


for history, it is dry enough, no doubt, 


it, for 
the 
ly 


— 
ie 


ar 


a thrift 
they 


irom gen¢ ration to ge 


ue ¢ haos 
as 
cisely 
hie 
this 


doughtily 


ish race 
on continent 
on for 
Doughtily and 


urrying 
two ri and a 
half. for you 
cannot hear in Europe “that crash, th 

death-song of the perfect tree,” that “a 
been going on here from st 


, 
to sturdy 


' 
father 


iray 
son, and making this conti- 
nent habitable for the weaker Old World 
breed that has swarmed to it durin 

last half-century. If 
good stroke of work 
was the 


ever men di 

on this planet, it 
forefathers of those whom you 
are wondering whether it would not be 
prudent to acknowledg 
ins. 


2 as far-off cous- 
Alas, man of genius, to whom we 


Condescension 


in Foreigners. [January, 


owe so much, could you see noth 


more than the burning of a foul « 
ney in that ¢ 


ing 


him- 
lash of Michael and Satan 


cl 1 ar ; ] 
which fiamed t p uncer your very eyes: 


Before our war we were to Ev rope 
and 
Hunt expressed 
he sai 

f America 

counter 


a huge mob of No ti 
p-keepers. L eigh 

i : 
eli enough wi 
could 


hen 
ink 
seeing stretc] 
along dalism had 
ro 


But a tradesmar 


Fet 


legrees ymmmerce, great Civ- 
ilizer, « 


with sword 


— 
gh and very prompt 
of stroke was not only redoubtable, he 


had_ bes 


peo] le, 


ome respectable also. 
; 


I SUS] ect, 


1] S¢ Inhn 
needie in ol jonn 


alluded twice 
Hawkwood’s | 


ence, doughty fighter 


for a more dangerous 
Democracy 
1 


a ludi 
nature | 


not 
It was the 


merely 
iw or Id 


flesh and blood, urn- 


a lese 
taking 
ing out 


Since 


tance and not dream. 


clanged 

yr0- 
geniti ped appearances had 
never receive h a shock, had 


alled 


empire 


never 
on to produce 
of the world. 
its periods not un- 
like those of geology, and at last comes 
Man claiming kingship in right of his 
world of the 
Saurians arora be in some 
pic but the 
events is inexorable, and i 


i 
mere manhoor The 


respects 
more turesque, ma 
") 

ne 


out of 


young 

long hes. iad bet 
house- 
1 will not be easy 
for our British 
cousins) to look upon us as grown up. 
The youngest of 
must also 


the exfant f the human 


hold. It was not anc 
for the world (especially 
nations, its people 
be young and to be treated 
accordingly, was the syllogism. Youth 
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has its good 


—s + 
iosing it, 


qualities, as people feel 
but boyishness is 

had been 
nation, a little loud, 
1 little brag rart. But 


not partly have been because 


who are 
another thing. We 
be ry ] 


a little pushing, 
t 


some- 


ish as a 


what 


that we had certain claims to 


at were not admitted? The 


tablished our position as a 


has also sobered 


ionality 
, like a man, cannot look 


ye for four years, without 
some stra tections, without arriv- 


arer consciousness of 


ing at some cle 


the stuff it is made of, without 


reat moral 
great morai Cli 


some 
change, or 
the begi g of it, no observant per- 
Our thought 


Such a 
son can fai » see here. 
and our politics, our bearing as a peo- 
a maniier tone. We 
sled to see what was 


ple, are assuming 
have been comps 
weak in democracy as well as what was 


strong. We have begun obs 
that 
themselves, 


urely to 
recognize things do 
that 


ment is not in itself 


not go of 


and popular govern- 


a panacea, is no 
better than any other form 


the virtue 


except as 
wisdom of the people 
that when men under- 
kingship, 
and 
as the privileges of the 
Above all, it k 
he way to be 


take to do 


make it so, and 
th 


their own they 
enter upon the 


bilities as well 


dangers responsi- 


function. oks as if we 


were on t persuaded that 
government can be carried on by 
declamation 
facility of communication has m 
best English 


more aire 


no 
also that 
ade the 


It is noticeable 


and French thought far 


rative here than ever 


before. Without  beit ig Europeanized, 


our discussion of important questions 


in statesmanship, political economy, in 
zsthetics, is taking a broader scope 
and a higher tone. It 
been provincial, one mig 
local, to a 
Perhaps 


certainly 
ht almost say 
extent. 
ership 


had 
very unpleasant 
our experience in soldi 
has taught us to value more 
than we been wont. 
We may possibly come to the conclu- 
sion, of these days, that self-made 
men may not be always equally skilful 
in the manufacture of wisdom, may 
not be divinely commissioned to fabri- 


training 


have popularly 


one 


On a certain Condescension in 
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cate the higher qualities of opinion on 
all possible topics of human interest. 
So long as we continue to be the 
most common-schooled and the least 
cultivated people in the world, I sup- 
pose we consent to endure this 
manner of 
The 
mean to be the 


must 
condescending foreigners 


toward us. more friendly they 


more ludicrously 
inent it becomes. 


prom- 
ap- 


“ 
silent 


They can never 
the immense amount of 


been done 


preciate 
here, 
this continent slowly fit for the abode 
of ma which will demonstrate it- 
f, let us hope, in the character of the 
can only be ex- 
pected to judge a nation by the amount 
it has contributed to the civilization of 
world; the amount, that is, that 
can be seen and handled. A great 
place in history can only be acl 

by competitive examinations, 
long course of them. How much new 
thought contributed to the 
Till that question can 
be triumphantly answered, or 


work that has making 
n, and 
sel 


people. Outsiders 


the 


nay, t 


have we 
common stock ? 

needs no 
answer, we must continue to be simply 
interesting as an experiment, to be 
studied as a problem, and not respected 
as an attained result or an accomplished 
solution. Perhaps, as I have 
ronizing 


hinted, 


their pat manner toward us is 


the fair result of their failing to see here 
anything more than a poor imitation, a 
plaster-cast of Europe. And are they 
not partly right? If the tone of the un- 
cultivated American has too ofte 
arrogance of the 
of the cultivated 


*n the 
that 
apol- 


is not 


barbarian, 

as often vulgarly 
America 

the simplicity, the manli- 


they meet 


ogetic? In the 
with is there 
the 
cere human 
to duty and 
any way d 


ness, absence of sham, the sin- 
the sensitiveness 
n, that in 
from what 
effete civilization 
Is there a politi- 
(except 
his future 
of our keeping our word 
with the exactness of superstitious com- 
munities like England? Is it certain 
that we shall be ashamed of a bankrupt- 
cy of honor, if we can only keep the 


nature, 
implied obligatior 
distinguishes us 
our orators call “the 
of the Old World” ? 
cian among us daring enough 
a Dana here and there) to risk 
on the chance 
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letter of our bon 


yes. At any rate, we would ; 1 
ur visitors that we 


r 
but 
but 


conversi 

people who have 
be mistaken in judg 
unwise in policy. I never blamed 
for not wishing well to democracy, 
how should she ? — but 


Alabamas are 
not wishes. 


Let her not be too hasty 


in believing Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s 


d? I hope we shall be 
to answer all these « 


ions with 


ad- 


rs. [ January, 


Though there is no 
J J t. 
nought 


chtful man in America who would 


ith Eng] 


pleasant words. 
t 








Guadenhiitten. 


GNADENHUTTEN. 


something better 


que and 


ay 
pinion of their persecu- 
were possible, when, after 
years of suffering, they 
the Waldenses, in Bohe- 


but the chances of being burned 


alive were unquestionably diminished 
by this union, and there was no more per- 
secution of either sec bervan 
to feel the 2 


t t 


ormation 


lixtines, who were 


Roman Church with the 


] + 
certall | viiege it 


wulician fathers, fi 
and again through their unic vith 
Waldenses, tl y trac ed an pis¢ opal 
succession, hitherto unbroken, up to the 
apostles themselves; and now, casting 
lots for such of their number as should 
receive the succession, they sent these 


secretly to the Waldensen bishop, 
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Stephen in 
them. 
After Stephen was burnt, many Wal- 


ses united with the Moravians, and, 


Austria, who consecrated 


midst of persecutions, they re- 
entered upon their career i 


publ 


and 


church. They 
1470 
ies of t e Scri; 


Hh 


“OLNCOES 


' ar 
lemian bibie in 
} 


a CO] 


in Be yhemia ar 


after a preliminary quarrel 


m about discipline, received a 


y of their confession of faitl 

ac knowled ged them worthy of 
little 

them worthy of all ¢ 


bec ause he 


tian love, a before Cha 


declaring 
hate, believed th y 
ne 1 tha B hemian it t} ir 
enced tne 20nemians in tne! 
to fight a 
of Saxony, 


Protestant 
the Ir 


iwed their nobles, and rach 


gainst the 
confiscated property, 
outl 
sufferings 


Thi 


irty 


Their continued 


Ye irs’ 


bishops. 


throughout the 


close the Pri 


them to 


and at its 


ers ab andoned 


r 

Austria, who disposed so 

their pestilent Bibles and other 
, 


thei 
she might well believe 


of their churches and 


that 
. o 
have extirpated them. 


Comenius, however, 


Io 


} 
iind, 


es¢ 
where he was ret 

and respect ages 
clerg at and 


Holland, 


hurch. Before 


fection 
teas, 2 
whence he 
where he wrote } 
ausec 


and 


he di he ¢ 


two 
the a 


rdination of 


transmitted 


obsess 
DISNODPs, 
ostolic 
church in our times, 
vhom that 

. : 
found 


invite 


cession to 
hroug!l 
through 


aevout 


Brethren 
man, Count Zinzendorf, 


Bol 


quieter a 


Al . 
the few 


~a : 
eck in emia, and 


j foes 
VOC 


t Bertholsdorf. 
famou 
lished 


the 


their 
rnhut, and estal 


re in all ardor 


e m 
al id hoy Ce 
They were for the most part simple 
) | 


peasant folk and artisans, but they were 
afterwards joined by scholars and peo- 
ple of condition from all parts of Ger- 


many. It appears they did not in all 


Guadenhiitten. 


[January, 


with 
e their 
They sometimes 


cases bear tneir peace and security 
so great dignity as they had born 
sorrows and wrongs. 
fell into silly ecstasies of 


I rmittec 


evotion, and 
themselves a lati 

that 
Protestant world, 
that had 


a and expression 


dalized the whole 
the excellent Protest: ant | world, 
given them 


H } +. ] 
mies, their calan 
fortits 


an enthusi 


ties with 
Zinzendorf wa 


and 


exemplary 
iimself 
provoked the weaker 


ast, 
unwitting 
Brethren to this verbal and sentimen- 
tal 
irst 


the 


in 
in 


excess, though he was afterwards 
and 


severest in bong it, when 
stit. The offend- 
their 


clamor rose agai! 


g zealots owned indecorous- 
to all tl 


folly had 


ness, and sent their apology 1e 


Their 


words ; 


Protestant chi 


never passed beyond 


the mean wed the works of the 
a charac 


t. if 


vian community were of 


} + — 
so much contemporary 


ng the first ten years after their 
colonization on Count Zinzendorf’ 


> } oe | 
tates, and while 


S es- 
d but 


ravians sent m 


they yet numbere 

ix hundred. the M : 
Six hunared, the iS- 
ae 


sionaries to all heathen 


In- 


parts of the 
to ceneaetant, to the West 
Tartary, to Lapland, to Guit 
1 ood Hope, to C 


Their mission- 


world, 
dies, to 
to the Cape of ¢ 
and to North An 
aries first landed upon 
at Sava 
conversion 


1 


but 


erica. 


our continent 


int 


nnal 5, and attempted the 

ghboring Creeks, 
Pennsylvania a few 
founded thei 
upon their 


They 


withdrew to 


years later, and town 


+1 


thlehem, and entered 


mission to the Delawares. 
afterwards their -eSS 
this tribe; but 


munity 


greatest suct 
first Indian 
have formed 


the 
seems to been 
among the Mohicans at Shekomeko 
in New York and Pachg 
Connecticut. Tl 
Brethren for the conversion and civiliza- 

tion of the Indians affected the whiskey 
traffic with the in a short time 


to such a degree that nothing but 


atgoch in 


vere the efforts of the 


savages 
their 
interruption saved the border from ruin. 


It was certainly ruel burlesque of 
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their past, military service, bu pursue their 
these poor Moravians should have benevolent efforts among the Indians 


their real character, and of 


} eo j . . hi * : } 
been accused as Papists ; but in this ncurring s¢ uch resentmen 
hey were dragged to and fro 
lays about Connecticut, un- a 
1ey were brought into the colonists 
1€ governor, who promptly 
Id never 
ited extinction, 
lives, an ] 
was averse to th 
; igs s 


Willie 


nd there. 
mind somewhat concerning 
plicity with the French, but 
to disabuse it of other 
Some murders committed 
exasperated the 
converts to 
that it was judged best by 


to abandon their exposed and isolatec 


] 
place themselves under 


the protection of the troops at Philadel- 


phia. But when they repaired to the 
barracks, with the governor’s order for 
their admission, the soldiers would not 
let them enter, and they remained a 
whole night before the gate, exposed to 
the insults and outrages of the moh that 

gathered about them, and that thre 

ened t 

i | I Savages. 
They were then sent to Province Island, 
1ent, that it was possib where they were lodged for some months 
to refuse oaths ar in comparative safety and comfort; bu 
i of the year 1764 


le government for 


7 4 J —? 
about the beginni: 


rs came from 


ir removal to New York, and, very 


r 

feed 
} 
t 


» se . — A with thair 
B, 1794 Lily clad, ana urdened with thei 
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for love of the desert if it becuilec heavier and heavier, as if the burden 
nor for fear of the drunken savages, were shifted, till at last those walking 
at her side saw by his white lips and 

The pilgrims were far from suffering shrinking visage that the hand of death 
from hunger, for they killed a hundred 


who sometimes molested 


had touched the The cripple, 
deer upon their journey; but their between 


ns and sounds, made them 
course was through 

woodland and morass, across flood fore end 

and over mountains, and their steps from shoulder, they cor 


were ali i eri ittlesn secrated him by the ancient rites of 


in great church of the poorand martyrs. So he 
eyed by died; and the her mixed again with 
not painfully and slow- the rest, and we know her.thenceforth 
‘rs of ret] who de- onlya f sorrow of her peo- 
nded the rivers towards the Ohio ple. 
over the In fact, the history of Gnadenh 
no nortac ae F : ha : follow ; ertainty fi u indivi ’ 
ig pormces or 1d t nr LOWS 1 Certainty ew individu: 
streams carried craft and freight alike fortunes ; but its chroniclers, who touch 
upon no others in that march, 
hen the footsore a 


r their long « 


ers, excep 
touch upon 


sket 


nas, arose before 


of these children 


console or whether they of their kindre ives in any genera- 

s, drew softly near the have entered 
Day after day the poor mother 

| the load upon her shoulder grow he lof Aug 1772, the pil- 

and that within her breast grimage came to end, and beside 

the Muskingum the wanderers kindled 

i ump-fire, and for the last 

-d about it to utter the com- 

i and prayers. 

arose and began 


ur 
re with the wilder- 


ravians who had led 
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them hither had 
ideas of a 


novel 
their suc- 
the Indians was largely 
formed for 
but seem to 


state, and 
cess in civilizing 
lue to the fa that they 
them no h ideal, 

have made them as like Ger 
ant-folk hey could 
Kaisers 


lords in peace, and 


civic 
man peas- 
where neither 
hem it 
where 

tent t perser 

brethr co 

sadiend the ntinual oppress 
Fatherland. TI at 
nunities 
structed 
trades ; 


of 


lowly, their 


discipline — so 


severe, indeed, that i vad it ime of 


great peril and necessity barred their 


union even 


| ee of 
L ( rd sl 


ened against thet r ha hey 


men, not wit 1¢ awful 
doom, and the sword of the 
come 
zealous and 
devoted lits did ike their 


among 
imag- 
inations witl icturesque splen- 


dors of ardent faith of 
gocdness 
h which 
oly hearts, 
them f or ian iven, making 

ts lay down the s: ivage, not 
only, but in life also, and put 
stian with all the hard con- 
enemies, of 


Never 
Indians 


ditions of forgiveness to 
peace, and of continual labor. 
since iot 
in New England had efforts so sincere 
and so fortunate been made for their 
civilization 


prea hed to the 


and never had 


been so strictly united with conversion. 


conversion, 


whom ro- 
sentiment 
but from 
whom our prudent justice has always 
averted its taken by 
the strong and lifted to 


> 


For once race, 


} 
ana 


un hay py 
rd 


mance has esoesend 


has weakly compassionated, 
face, was here 
hand of 
man’s 


love 
and saved for 
It appears 


level, 
for heaven. 


the white 


earth as well as 


Guade 4 hiitte Nl, 


ions of 


IOr 


1 


that the converts implicit 
submission to the advice and laws of 


yielded an 


the Moravians, whe. assumed no supe- 


riority over them, who married among 


them, and who shared equ ty with 
them in their toils and privations. 
Chief among these teachers was the 
brave, steadfast, and pi David Zeis- 
berger, a learned and dilig nt man, and 


lov e not! 


} 


an apostle of zeal and 
Eliot’s. 
his early life 
whither his 


less than 
He was born in Moravia, but 
Her rT! 


1 
was passed at ihut, 


irents rey inzen- 


dorf’s invitation ; and he was cig! 


seven years old when he died, 
Of these 


in unceasing 


hty- 


years he had spent sixty-two 
labors among the Indians, 
came to 


sucn as 


reward 
him through the 
well dc ] 

come a hireling,”’ 


without save 
sense of ot dd work 
yne ; for he always refused to “ be- 
took 


He wa 
fa German and of ar 


and never pay 


for his missionary services. s the 


English 


1 
autho! 


* 
1 
1 
he 


grammar of the 
and a 


— 


Onondaga 


inguage, 


dictionary in that tongue con- 


thousand pages, as 
> grammar and 


eae a was translator of 


1erable hymns and sermons for 


use of the Indian congregation 
he was well versed in « 
dialects. He was a man o 
and abstemious life, of 
nevolent heart, 
undaunted temps 

know that 
ure, with a cheerful 
that “his words 


fuse to 


stat Sountenance,” 
were few, al “i never 
known to be 


an 


wasted at randor r in 
inprofitabl F 
The 


The life 


Rev. John sckewelder, who 


s sho 
ness, and we 
de Schweinitz, : 


bi graphy of Zeisberge 
which is the fruit of many years’ 


mum plete 


gh research among the record 
id the other archives of the Ch 
important contribution to 


be a most America 


tory, in a department hitherto neglected by students, 


and almost an ahiioan tend t to the 


reader. Mr. De 


mere 
Schweinitz’s volumes will 
a full history of the events sketched in 


articl 





iace west ¢ 


hentuck\ 





MsHu“ei lhe, 


rwards to all 


clared that God 


heads and faces shipped among the 
. thet “ ; , ' 
in thet should be hallowed, 
should be honored, 
helplessness and 


unlawful for a: 


informing 
> en- 


All persons were 


ct debts with trad- 


i could receive goods to 
them without leave of the 
hould contribute cheerfully of 


‘and substance to the public work 
| 

} 1 . > } } | . 

Iding school-houses and churches, 

mmunity. 


nd other enterprises of the co 


uso, lorbiaaing 


, 


pernaps wicked, or 


lish and unbecoming 
hristians; and among these 


ians the first prohibitory liquor law 
:s rigorously enforced. They allowed 
yxicating drink to be brought 
in their borders; and if strangers 
- traders chanced to have such drink 
fruit with them, the acolytes took it in charge, 
ese enactments, and delivered it to them or 
iccepted by the whole Some time after the 
Schénbrynn, and ese rules, when the Revolu- 
nary War broke out, and a war-party 
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sprang up among the Delawares, the 
native assistants, of tl 

enacted that 
— hich i be shedding of bi 1” 
war, which 1s the shecding of bDio0od, 


or that encouragement to theft 


reir Own motion, 


“no one inclining to go to 


gave 
and murder by purchasing stolen goods 
of warriors, could remain among them. 
the laws 


were first admonished, and, upon re- 


Offenders against any of 
peated offence, sent out of the towns. 
The reader must have noted how lit- 
tle these ster1 
flattered 
them, a people 


and simple enactments 
Under 
fiercely free became 


any savage instinct. 
meek and obedient, changed their wild 
unchastity 

for Christian purity 


and loose marital relations 
and wedlock: left 
ana Wedilock 5 ieit 
their indolence for continual toil ; learned 
to forego revenge, the 
angry word and 

s and deliriu 
ove all, i 


lyn ’ ! 
> goo” Men wno e 


a poet's 


ty 
seems ilke 


1 
what we know < 
canal ee 
indeed have 
ear ht } 
which SO 
that 


villages was only once < 


verts to them 


ter all, their marvellous 


due 


1 C 1 . 9 
to the fact that their efforts were 
addressed to the reason of the savages, 


and to humanity’s inherent sense of 


goodness and justice. I confess that 


this alone interests me in the history of 


Gnadenhiitten, and lifts its event out of 
the order of calamities into a tragedy 
of the saddest significance. Not as In- 
dians, but as men responding faithfully 
and sincerely to the appeals of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, and reflecting in 


their lives a far truer image of either 


than their destroyers, ‘its people have a 


Guadenhiitten. 
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claim to sympathy and compassionate 
remembrance which none can deny. 

In spite of many vexatious disturb- 
ances from the incessant border frays, 
the prosperity and happiness of 
Christian great 
their fame spread throuchout the whole 
Indian country, and the heathen « 
from far and near to look with 
own eyes upon the marvel. 
their savage 


towns were so 


calm when they beheld 
flourishing 


} . 
these 


illages peopled 
their kindred 


Iwaelling in hic ' 5 it} 
dwelling in his own house with 


men of 


and little one: 
an 1 j sricl} 
and in such 


ness never They 
with i 
1 


- 1 
neias, 


saw the 


spr 
os o 
evicences Ot 
} 


and cor afforded 


| oan 
neras, 


not deny that the whole 
-dingly comfortable and 


They shook their head 


leasant. 


nurmured 

‘ir own ; 

istians y loudly blamed 
fs for not listening to 
preachers. It not 
the s should conceive h 


of converting 


tne 


their 
was strange 
Moravian 
10le Delaware 
tion, both from the effect of 

ple’s visible prosperity upon the imz 


ion of the savages and from moré¢ 
substantial facts. Converts were made 


in such numbers that it became neces- 
sary to build new and larger chapels at 
Schénbrunn and Gnadenhiitten ; while, 
in a council of the whole Delaware na- 
tion, it was determined that the Chkris- 


aa 


tian Indians and their teachers should 
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enjoy throughout 


their country equal 
rights and liberties with other Indians, 
and that, while all should be free to lis- 
ten to the doctrine of the missionaries, 
no heathen Indians should be permit- 
ted to settle in the neighborhood of the 
Christian towns or in any wise disturb 
them. The Moravians had exacted a 

ledge of neutrality from the Delawares 
in the v between the whites and In- 
when the war of our 


dians ; in 


1776, 
Revolution began, they stood firm upon 
the maintenance of this pledge ; and in 
1 council it was determined 
Schools for 


the natio 
to keep faith with them. 
the chil 


lren were maintained in the vil- 
lages, and instruction was given from 
elementary books prepared by Zeisber- 


gious activity of the 


f these hap- 
he storm 
eastward 

and at 


-ommunities 


n peace between 


r 
Indi- 


the other 
break of 


and 


settlers and 


and now, at the o1 


n the Colonies 
1ware borders burned 
] 


rumor of which beset 


ravian flocks with terror. 
at the threats 

accused them of se- 

the Americans; and 

vere especially afraid of the Mon- 
atruculent and bloodthirsty 

Spar- 
advance of 


now extinct as the 

, alarmed at the 

war party upon Schénbrunn, 
abandoned that village and fled to 
Gnadenhiitten, first taking care to de- 
stroy their | 


ecrated Dy 


loved chapel, lest it should 
heathen powwows and 


ssed harm- 


he Christians came back ; though they 
bandoned the place, and drew 
Delaware capital of Gos- 
Lichtenau. Here, with 
tives from Gnadenhiitten, which 
like manner abandoned, 


finally 
nearer the 
checking, in 
the fugi 


. ; 
had been in 


_— ) on9}oci#9°99 
Gradenhiitten. 
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they enlarged the chapel, and pushed 
forward their work of conversion and 
civilization. In time they returned 
to the deserted villages, and rebuilt 
Schénbrunn, which had been destroyed ; 
but as new dangers threatened, and 
the Delawares seemed about to swerve 
from their neutrality, even Lichtenau 
was vacated, and the united congrega- 
tions founded a new town, which they 
called Salem. Schénbrunn and Gnad- 
enhiitten were still inhabited; and the 
converts their 
teachers ; laboring as their wont was, 
and enjoying seasons of prosperity 
and happiness with longer and longer 


contiriued obedient to 


intervals of disturbance. 
ties of the Wyandots had free passage 
to and from Virginia through the Del- 
aware country, and the pioneers made 


The war par- 


their avenging forays over the same 
the Christian villages were 
thus overrun by warlike guests, to whom 
dared not deny their hospitality, 
hey came to be regarded 


le. The pioneers 


ground ; 


1 
they 


and 
‘7 


with an 
evil eye by either sic 
especially complained that they fed and 
comforted the that 
preyed upon the borders, and desolated 


murderous bands 
them with warfare as pitiless and indis- 
criminate as that waged by themselves, 
and forgot that the Christians, claiming 

a right earned by 
their hospitality, saved from blows and 


from the Indians 


death the unhappy captives who were 
carried through their country, and when 
it was possible ransomed them, and 
sent them back to their friends. In- 
deed, according to the American and 
Moravian annalists alike, the Mission- 
aries frequently forewarned the settle- 
ments of Indian forays, — not as spies 
in our interest, but as good men abhor- 
ring the cruelties of savage warfare, 


and anxious to avert its atrocities from 
The 


side recognized 


helpless women and children. 


authorities on either en 
the vast advantage gained to the Ameri- 
can cause by the neutrality in which 
they held the Delawares and the allies 
of that nation. At the most disastrous 
period of our Revolution this neutrality 
was observed by a body of ten thou- 
sand warriors, whom the British vainly 
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endeavored to incite against us, and it 
was not broken till the great contest 
had been virtually decided in 

Reed of Philadelphia, 
n a letter to Zeisberger, thanked “ him 
country for 
iis services among the Indians, partic- 
Christian 


our ia- 


vor. President 


i name of the wi 
} 
his 


ularly for humanity in 


parties on 
massacres ” 


ning back so many war 


to rapine and 


is no doubt of the merciful 
and beneficent attitude held toward us 


by a people afterwards requited with 
such murderous wrong 


it had been the custom of 


, 
the scttlers 
eo 


4 ‘ + +) T 119 
the Brethren ui the entire popula- 


tion of the border seems to have inher- 
i hatred 


ted that stu; vhich every- 


he enterprises of the 
netimes large 
} 


i pioneers, Deat upon erral 


Y 
i 
‘ 

A 


and murder among the hos 
would pass through the Christian coun- 
try. Such a body once | 
and asked 


at Salem 

provision ; and ! 

the greater part remained wi 

commandant, who was conversing 

Heckewelder and assuring him 

respect for the Brethren, l 
: ~at 


om 


to whom knowk 


. 1 
ro } 


troit. 


is the 


hristian territory was infested by these 


During the long summer mon 


unwelcome guests. It was a grateful 


relief, therefore, that the winter brought 
the teachers and elders, when the last 
Letter to the utl 
>chweinsz. 


Guadenhiitten. 


some of 


horses of 


| January, 
party of warriors, in their paint and 
savage panoply, marched down the 
peaceful streets, chanting their melan- 
choly farewell song, and doubtless tak- 
ing some hearts among their 
kindred ; for here and there a young 
girl must have melted to look on their 


civilized 


splendor, here and there a boy’s heart 
leaped with delight in those free wild 
men ; and even in some of the Brethren 
tempting memories of other days, whe: 
they, too, had trodden the war-path, 
may have been stirred by these sylvan 
notes. But the wives and mothers all 
rejoiced with the Moravians, when the 
distance hid 


the last ecl 


passable 


would have their st 
alment, and 
: 


yond hope of 


and ver d have too 


attended any 


eance wou urely 
: : ; 
raid upon the white set- 


’ . “s 
tlement > rm ¢ 
ements ha n l 4 


9s : . 
lity bro 


forest of some 


the words of t 


brotherhood 
season 0 


} 
peopic, reic: 


hnrishiz 
gether, and joining in worshi; 


also the time of t 


in-doors industry 
loom clattered at the window, 
beside tne 


that the 


wheel murmured 


much the same musik hildren 
made over Father Zeisberger’s speiling- 
No 
sound but that of the chapel bell broke 
upen these homely harmonies, save 


when some peaceful soul departed to 


] fo of 1] ] ] sc} 
books in the well-ordered schools. 


its inheritance, and the people, accord- 
ing to the Moravian fashion, hailed its 
release from earthly tribulations with 
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bring 

them the charge alliance with 
ericans and unfaithfulness to 

} 


utrality, as inde final 


ut in the 
lages had 
boughs, and 


; 
wooads. 


ked dip 
fectual persuasion, appeals to the com- 
mon sense of danger answered by a few 
la coup de main at last 
c the In- 
t the Brethren. The war 
amongst the Delawares had 


purposes ol 


1 ] ley rey 3 +}, Mine = c 
fruitlessly urged the Moravians 


nove to the Miami country, when, 
, a Chieftain 


armed men, flying the 
George, and accompanied 
Elliott and a trader namex 


eS not ap] 


deputec 


of Detroit. 
he startled village 
ra halt on the borders 
d on to Gnadenhiitten, 
policy j 


IS Inend- 


letermined the Englis! lebrated these prelimin 
it was made n ts of violence were commit 


‘ } 
Lea 


ins from the Mus- against the Brethren; and, as soon as 


etters from Pittsburg to his followers had recovered from their 


carried to the drunken stupor, the HalfKing, in fall 


ind answered. uncil, urged the nverts to abandon 
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in continual 


lac 


a place where they were 


peril from the Virginians, and to } 
1 


- 
er the protection of the 


ky. 


themselves unc 


British at Sandus Being answered 
by 


¢ 
t 


he assistants that they 
all ] 


Virginians, 


were at peace 
fe 


more¢ 


the 
they 


with men, and had no fear of 


1 
t . 
ti I 


and at, ver, 
tot 
10mes, and must 


t 


and his men 


were too heavy with substan hink 
fl ] 


of leaving their present 


y giving a final answer 


lalf-King 


hemselve 


he Ha 


r expression of tl 
+6} 


1eir 


‘ 


upon the British 


Heckewelder 


1 
ne 


_— 
well 
¢ 


upon t 


By this time all the 
the utmost confusion ; 
tten the women and ch 
y 
f 


aes pe te 
terror of their lives; 
1 ] 1 

sacked, and the 

} ‘ ‘ 
the streets 


fields 
Vell 


 « 
o Heckewelder: 


eer : 
Shot Gown in ind 
nt } 

t stench. 


up an intolerable 


+ 
t 


might Zeisberger write 
“It has the appearance as if Satan is 
again about to make himself merry by 
No won- 
der he grows angry when he sees how 
many of his ; 


troubling and persecuting us. 


ubjects he loses by our 


tfoy 
é¢ 


nseiii 


preaching roaring, 
however, must not frighten us ; we have 


a heavenly Father, with ose will 
Let us rel; 
delivered 
In th 


— 
troubles 


+ 


he dare not touch us. 


Him 


on 
who so has 


from his machinations.” 


5 l 


often us 


nN - 
mia 


of these sorrows anc 
good man meekly gathered hi 
ab 
preached 
the beloved ch: 


’ 
passed them a 


him 


out t 

t 

el, while enemies con 
bout; giving “a 


He 


t 
te 


mphatic discourse, ke 


Says 


love of God ma 
event to 
l with the 


som¢ 


ress 


] 
] 


S$ men were 


es 


of which t! 
their 


177 
C1 


speculated 
had 


and they were ke 


savace plundered hou: 
Savages prunae a nouses, 


; pt from bodily suffer- 
ing only by the compassion of some of 
the 1 
their stolen gear 
brought them | 


ity was not the le 


heathen, who gave back 
+ 4] 


Brethren who 
Their 


1 
because 


, and t 
lanket 


calam- 


’ 


.C 


S 


} 


ss real 


— 
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at this and other times the face of com- Brethren that they were indeed to aban- 
edy. Heckewelder’s coat, restored to don their homes; and the missionaries 
him without the skirts, and worn in that had to call them, not only from the la- 
amusing ite of mutilation, covered bors of the field, but from their efforts 
i and the fortune that to repair the damages done by the 
jest of his associates, warriors to their gardens 
ted them with anguish <; of it is related 
their just and good u to the ¢ 
] i f their Salem, away from the 
their which he ha j 
vives and children of loving inc 
sd by 
mann 
Gnadenhiitten and Schénbrunn at Sa- 
lem, where for the last time the three 
congregations met gether in wor- 
ship. “A most extraordinary sen- 
sation of the sen f the Lord 
omforted their hearts,” says Hecke- 
welder; the taeaget was preacl hed, the 
yners during holy sacrament was geome agee to the 
laytime; communicants, and, even in s hour 
them, of earthly e *mity, a convert was bap- 
risoner is 
ve ry in- 


+1 
that 


innaen 
tongue, 
itions with 


Rr on 


= - erase . P Ner 
1owers arrived, < 1 renewet 


the next day the Half-King an 
} 


kingum. 
“‘ Never,” says Heckewelder, 


ian Indians 


guessin 


; 

book 
tion and worship prepar 
Ii, ; r 


il n 1u al an I 


ior 
longer and children, and now h¢ 
, but would and burned by 
hem to San as a century before the 


ersuade the Moravians were burnt by the Austrians. 





IIo 


The total loss of the Christian 


puted at twelve thousand d 


great sum for that rude time 
try and that humble people 
andots had destroyed si 


of swine and catt 


Ti ‘ had 
young ttle had 


woods. 
were left 
hundred 


nodded 


scarcely hi 

Virginian spies had 

ence and re pe rted it 
But on the border 


Gnradenhiitten. 


ans from 
lonely 


te 
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we ought to respect them as vigorous 
and original thinkers, whose ideas of 
an Indian policy still largely inspire 
us. 
They hastily organized, and then 
pushed forward with an eagerness in 
e which defied all attempts 
und discipline, if any were 
r advance was not that of a 
edition, but consciously and 
at of a band of robbers and 


andi 
cenul 


des ng upon victims 


ym they expected no resistance. 
hout the whole transaction, 
stre 
with inf 
shery. 
lind t 
their j 


The commandan 


n f ler was 

ring them to s] 
Christians 
1d in the cornfields they 


the main body of the 


whom they four 


now declared that they had come to 
remove them to F 


ort Pitt, where they 
9e safe from dangers that menaced 


IItlI 


tham as the friends of the Americans, 
at the same time taking care to secure 
their rifles, lest in their extremity these 
helpless people should be tempted to 
make some effort at self-defence. The 
Brethren thanked them for their kind- 
ress, and mingled 
captors, who 


freely with 
walked 
them, “engaging them in 


their 
about am 
friendly 
versation,” asking them yncer! 
their civil and religious customs, 
praising them for their practical Chr 
tianity. They persuaded them to senc 
messengers with a detachment 
to Salem, and 
there to 


In the 


fields 
mean tim 
, 
nly 


an 


inform the 
they were 
would be given one nig 
death in a Christian man 
It is related that the ‘iful ei 


reiterated 


mer 
protests to 
against the atrocity, but nei 
protests nor the appe 
availed. One of the 


their 


als of the 


women who hi: 
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been educated at Bethlehem, and who 
spoke good English, fell 

Williamson’s feet 


upon her 


knees at and be- 


sought his protection; but the greater 
| 
l 


the victims seem t 


silently, 


number of lave 


submitted with something of 
the old stoical fortitude of the savage 
and something of the martyr’s serene 
resignation. They embraced with tears 
1 kisses, and asked for 


and thus meekly 
themselves for their doom. 


giveness one 
prepared 
They were 


anc 


of another, 


Christians whose lives had witnessed 
to the conversion ; 
and, 
death, their 
(mong 


sincerity of their 


now brought face to face with 


faith remained unshaken. 


» five the nationa 
e five of the nation il 


them wer 


: - , , 
assistants, one of whom was well edu- 


cated in English, and all of whom 


men of 


were 


} 
deed. 


exemplary thought and 
These led the rest in the { 
and hymns with which 
the night 
At dawn th 
tient of the 
and sent to 
whether they were not yet re 


and, being ar 


. : 
idy to die; 


aswered that they had com- 


mended their souls to God and received 


the assurance of His peace, the whites 


parted them, the men from the women 


and children, and 
h, from 


and fero 


name ol 


placed 
mgpasnetinnitndys : 

nouses, to walt 
i grotesque 
they gave the 
Houses. 

had 
murder of : Brethren 
e actual butcher 

great body of the whites tu 


Few even among those who 
voted for the 

took part in th 
while those 


from the ineffable atrocity, 


who with did the 


bins. 
men were 


cooper, 


the fioor. 
picked it up, and sayi 
will 


upon 


the business 

made his way among the kneeling fig- 
ures toward Brother Abraham, a con- 
vert, who, from being somewhat luke- 
warm in the faith, had in this extremity 


this answer for 


G nade nha uttci, 


[January, 


nt in exhortation. 
and awft 


become the most fer 
Then, 
of the vi 


a 
while the clear 1 music 


tims’ prayers and songs arose, 


this nameless murderer lifted his weap- 
on and struck Abraham down with 
gle } Th 
gle blow. TI! 


hand 


a sin- 
irteen others fell by his 
} 


eee.) a , 1 
beiore bh assed the maliet 


a fellow-assassin, the words 
arm fails me. Go on in the 


I think I 
the house 


same 
have done pretty well.” 
the women and chi 


doom the 


where 


dren awaited their massacre 


began with Judith, a very old and pious 
vidow ; ant a little space, the voices 
i plication failing 
fell upon 


iment 


ilence that 
the accomplis! 
fa crime which, for all its circumst 
ces and i 
one of the 
murderers s 
fell, and, when 
’ , 


gathered their trophies tog 


re 2} ned their comrades. 


men, OF 
been st 
killed, lifted himse elf 
turned his bl 


tow ards ther 


Brethren who 


unned 
scalped, but not 


upon his hands, and 
stained visage 
ghastly st “hey fell upon th 


} +1, 
sank beneath 
} 


their ton vks i no 


20.5 Pt aa ++ 
rible appa n, and it 
more; an 

then, that wild craving for excite- 
ment whicl -ems the first effect of 
i the 


crime they set 


cabins, an drawing r littl 
distance, 
revelry by 
shambles. 
The sole 
two Indian boys 
ulously esc 
and wh » woods 
outside of the village ne of then 
down ilped 
with reviving like the 
Brother who was killed on the return of 
the murderers to the Slaughter-Houses, 
had taken fate, and, 


feigning 


warni! ig by his 


death, had fled as soon as 


they were gone. The other, having 


concealed himself beneath the house 
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Giuade nhiitten. 


the floor. 


who had taken 


mpted to escape w 


the cabin 


their voices in the 


singing-schools, and in 
’ houses, in singing praises 


-those whose tender years, 


intenances, and tears made 


XXIII.—NO. 135. 8 


derers 


known. A 


113 


no impression on these pretended white 
Christians, were all butchered with the 


' 
rest! 


hat recoil of their crime, if 


any, 
ere was upon the Gnadenhiitten mur- 
themselves i 


dim 


he consented 
1] o¢ 


Old frie 


of 
men shunned ; 


year followi: 


Chri 
the only regretable circumst 


-d in their 


public 
Their 


defender 


the Gnadenhiitten 


ed a long-cherished 
kwoodsmen, which 
| attempted twenty 

Pennsylvania ; 


1 


] 
i 
The race and color of their 


represented to them the pitiless 
who had so often desolated 


ieir homes, sparing neither age nor 


g 
sex, and holding them in continual 
wrath and terror; and though many 
white prisoners owed their welfare or 
their ransom to the humane offices of 





( ie a htt e [ ' 
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the Moravians, the compulsory hos; murdered at Gnadenhitten. They be- 
tality of the Muskingum villages trayed us and informed the white peopl 

i r* 
Ty 


the .war parties of marauding dian f our beir g¢ there, by which they \ ere 


was, as has been said, a constant of nablec surprise us with eas rell 


fence to the pioneers. Yet this offence, ne now, this the truth or not? 


at the time of the massacre, | 
ly ceased, through the remov 
Christians to Sandusky, and 
der was utterly wanton. Doul 
slaughter of a few Indian 
was no te a crime 


consci 


reg 
full 


mission 


sre lost among the 
rior and when tl 
to scek these out and 
they sometimes found their 
minds filled with a 
igined suspicion. inn 
such a or ndian Brot! t 
discovered him among the warlike sav- ian Inc s of all the lands 
ages, painted and armed like the rest, them by the Delawares; and th 
—-“T cannot but have bad thoughts of ack and founded near the 
our teachers. I think it was their fault inn 2 new town called G: 
that so many of our countrymen were 
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hat have spru iin Street, lettered origin by that look which rarely 
Harvard Stre ar Broadway can fails to betray hereditary and congenital 
hardly recall the time when, except the culture, was a young person very nearly 
Jana House” and the “ Opposition f r ve. She with the 
e” and the “* Clark House,” these as we 
he way bor- 
until we reached 


W 


vno 


Her talk was affluent, 

some would 
rpassing the talk 
1dth and audacity. 


and reddened and 
’ 


feature as she spoke 

saw her in a fine storm 

ignation at the supposed ill-treat- 

ment of a relative, showed itself capable 

of something resembling what Milton 
will yet calls the viraginian aspect. 

ts bear telling when they 


prominent in the national 1 
Richard Henry Dana, Junior, i recall anything of such a celebrity as 
name he bore and bears; he found it Margaret. I remember being greatly 


famous, and will bequeathe 


councis. 


awed once, in our school-days, with the 
renown. maturity of one of her expressions. 

Sitting on the girls’ nches, con- Some themes were brought home from 
spicuous among the school-girls of un- the school for examination by my fa- 
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then of hers. I It was settled, then, that I should 
th a certain emulous in- go to Phillips Academy, and prepara- 
t the 


at that day that I tions were made that I might join the 


al 
ize, say a five-dol- school at the beginning of the autumn. 
he great intellec- In due time I took my dep: 
1e first words. the old carriage, a little 
from the pattern of my Lady 
ful’s i e jogged soberly 
l parents and slightly 
twenty miles away. 
Cambridge road, now 
t Davenport’s tavern, wit 
» and swinging si 
old powder-house, looking 
sal conical ball set on end; 
Tidd House, one of the fine 
five years ; ¢ te-Revolutionary mansions; past Miss 
> drew near when Iwas Swan’s great square boarding-school, 
b] 


It seemed advisable where the music of girlish laughter was 


training, ringing through the windy corridors ; 
school soon to Stoneham, town of the bright 

Phil- lake, then darkened with the recent 

ver was well nemory of the barbarous murder done 


ae 


been up there, y its lonely shore; through pleasaat 


her and myself, at anniversaries. ading, with its oddly named village 


I well-known and _ centres, — “ Trapelo,” -adinwood- 
e had beenschol- eend,” as rustic speech had it, and the 

,— Master Edmund rest; through Wilmington, then re- 
muel Hurd Walley, nowned for its hops; so at last into 


1 


el Parker Willis,—all the hallowed borders of the academic 


VA 
ith, who fulfilled their town. 
It was a shallow, two-story white 
, just at 


not believe there was any house before which we stopped 
of getting a little respite of the entrance of the central village, the 


quiet by my temporary absence, but I residence of a very worthy professor 


have wondered that there was not. in the theological seminary, — learned, 
ceptional boys of fourteen or fifteen amiable, exemplary, but thought by 

e a heaven, it is true; but I certain experts to be a little questiona- 

l, late in life, that I was ble in the matter of homoousianism, o1 

not one of the exceptional kind. I had some such doctrine. There was a great 
tendencies in the direction of flageolets rock that showed its round back in the 
and octave flutes. I had a pistol and narrow front yard. It looked cold and 
a gun, and popped at everything that hard; but it hinted firmness and in- 
stirred, pretty nearly, except the house- difference to the sentiments fast strug- 
cat. Worse than this, I would buy a_ gling to get uppermost in my youthful 
cigar and smoke it by instalments, put- bosom; for I was not too old for 
antime in the barrel of my home-sickness,—who is? The car 

a stroke of ingenuity which riage and my fond companions had to 

{ grim pleasure to recall; leave me at last. I saw it go down the 
for no maternal or other female eyes declivity that sloped southward, then 
snt, then sink grad 


would explore the cavity of that dread climb the next asce grad- 
implement in search of contraband ually until the window in the back of it 
commodities. disappeared like an eye that shuts, and 


} 
i 
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erous vio- yt ta ind forms that | have known 


to finish his more or less familiarly have faded from 


" 
use. His delight was my remembrance, but this presentment 
with all his might, un- of the youthful student, sitting there 
tat all as anactofhos- entranced over the page of hi 

and harmless ook, —the child-father of the 


1olar that was to be, 


ilying 


ie framed and hung u 
iS gallery, but a iresco on 


remain so long as 


ut with qu 
le manhood, and ripened 
season. His hame was 
quired 
A whl 
hear¢ 
y honest and 
nwealth 
juestion. This was 
two or three friendships that 
There were other friends and 
classmates, one of them a natural hu 
morist of the liveliest sort, who would 
quarantined in any Puritan 


7 1 - ‘ey | 
igh was so potently conta 


he noted men of Andover the 
whom I remember best was Pro- 
Moses »tuart. His house was 

site the one in which I re- 

met him and listened 

pel of the Seminary. 

1ve seen few more striking figures 

ife than his, as I remember it. 

ith strong, bold features, a 

‘een, scholarly, accipitrine nose, thin 
expressive lips, great solemnity and 
impressiveness of voice and manner, 
was my early model of a classic 
now, at wator. His air was Roman, his neck 


it my eye long and bare like Cicero’s, and his 
, ; 


: 
that is, his broadcloth cloak 


wonder vas carried on his arm, whatever 

might have been the weather, with such 

a statue-like rigid grace that he might 

have been turned into marble as he 

him heir stood, and looked noble by the side of 
Professor the antiques of the Vatican. 

not find Dr. Porter was an invalid, with the 

prophetic handkerchief bundling his 

throat, and his face “festooned” — as 
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I heard Hillard say once, speaking of 
one of our College professors —in folds 
and wrinkles. Ill health gives a certain 


common character to all faces, as 
ture has a fixed course which she 
| of 1; n#13 , > , 

lows in dismantling a hum 


the 


in 


counte- 
nance: e fairest 1s 

_ 
covered 
+ ) *y r WG 
t p 


the transie1 
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MORAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REPUBLICAN 


Bens victory which the Republican human 
party gained in the November 
election, after the most fiercely contest- 

ed struggle recorded in our political 

history, is the crowning victory of tl 

War of the Rebellion, and its 
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REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


4 Memoir of Baron Bunsen, late Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Exvey Extraordinary 
of his Majesty Frederich William IV. at 
the Court of St. James. Drawn chiefly 
from Family Papers by his Widow, 
Frances Baroness Bunszn. In Two 
Volumes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. London: Longmans & Co. 


Untrep Germany could alone cope suc- 
cessfully with they prodigious volumes, 
invade them at every point, and wring from 
them their guarded significance. Powers 
of less patience and endurance can indeed 
attack them here and there, and perhaps 
lightly overrun their territory; but this is 
very far from a conquest, and the unsub- 
dued country closes solidly behind the re- 
treating force, whose trophies are meagre 
and trivial. Let us be plainly just to the 
Baroness Bunsen, and own that if she had 
been born German, she could. not have 
produced out of the material a more fa- 
tiguing book. The Baroness Bunsen has 
that domesticity of mind to which all things 
appear equally important ; she has that thor- 
ough education of English-women, which 
turns grace to propriety, and common sense 
to commonplace; while, from long contact 
with German life, her style shows here and 
there the effusiveness of the German spirit, 
and the character of the German speech. 
Yet the reader sees through all the true 
nature of a good and honest-hearted wo- 
man, who, having passed her life in the 
atmosphere of courts, and dearly loving 
dignitics, was not warped or dazzled by 
them, but grew steadily with her husband 
into something like duc appreciation of the 
people, and respect for the humble rank 
from which he came. They were both too 
earnestly religious ever to be snobbish, but, 
made a part of the organized and enacted 
disregard of popular aspirations, it would 
be strange if they had not forgotten at times 
that the masses existed for any end save 
to be governed. There seems to have 
been nothing to offend the younger diplo- 
matist in that officious and shocking act of 
Niebuhr’s, by which the great scholar, as 
Prussian Minister, supplied the necessities 
of an Austrian army marching to invade 
Naples, and suppress a revolution; and 
Bunsen may be said to have been educated 
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into love of liberty chielty by the success of 
its friends. This was a great deal, for the 
true Tory, wherever found, is never so sure 
that his enemies are wrong as when they 
have beaten him. It was a great deal, but 
let us recognize that it was not the most. 
For the admirer of Bunsen's other qualities 
of head and heart, when he comes to read 
in his letter to the Duchess of Argyll, “I 
daily thank God that I have lived to see 
Italy free, and Garibaldi her hero! Now 
twenty-six millions will be able to believe 
that God governs the world, and to believe 
in him,” it is mortifying to remember little 
in the record of the writer's twenty years" 
life in Italy to prove that he had any faith 
in her power to achieve freedom and unity, 
or even desired her to do 30. Yet one for- 
gives him, when he listens to these words 
from his death-bed, and considers through 
what difficult and prosperity the 
man had worked right at last: “All power 
founded on supposed privileges must per- 
ish: it is all of evil. The United States of 
America have much yet to do, much for 
their future, to purify themselves, to make 
themselves free.” He had, in fact, six years 
earlier than this expressed a negative sym- 
pathy with those here who were endeavoring 
to establish freedom instead of privilege : 
“The world has never seen such a worth- 
less and base President of the United 
States as Pierce, .... We are at an 
end, in Europe and in the United States, 
if we are not converted to this belief in 
God, in humanity, in moral) individuality, 
. . +.» The Slave States are doomed. May 
God soon grant us cotton-fields in India, 
Persia, Armenia, and above all in Africa! 
otherwise Mammon will keep up the origi- 
nal ones,” If Bunsen did nothing to pro- 
mote political reform, he could understand 
the value of a step in advance when made. 
He would fain have had his king be true to 
the revolution of '48; and he was never 
part of the reaction against it. He de- 
plored the ascendency of Austria and Ger- 
many, and he desired a constitutional gov- 
ernment in Prussia, 

But he was in reality no politician, though 
he had much to do with politics, as he was 
no diplomatist, though he was always con- 
cerned with diplomacy. He was essentially 
a man of religion ; all his study and his im. 
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mense researches had a religious direction, 
and he was only literary in the service of 
religion. He was chiefly estimable in his 

character, and Dr. M’Cosh says 
that he found Bunsen “respected and be- 
loved by all, except the enemies of civil and 
religious liberty,” though “ his speculations, 
philosophical or theological, carried very 
little weight in Germany.” Even this great 
book does not give the idea of a great man ; 
even this dull book does not obscure in his 
life the charm of its beauty and purity. Is 
it not a rare testimony to his goodness, that 
after reading twelve hundred pages about 
him you still do not hate Bunsen? 

He was born at Corbach, in the princi- 
pality of Waldeck, in 1791 ; and though his 
parents were both too old to expect him, 
they knew very well what to do with him 
after he came. They were poor, and lived 
acantily upon the produce of a few ances- 
tral acres and the father’s pension as a re- 
tired soldier, and such pay as he could get 
for copying law-papers. Bunscn's mother 
was a good woman, and his father good 
and sagacious, too, and taught his son 
two sets of maxims, which admirably cor- 
rected each other, and which one finds 
expressed in much that Bunsen was and 
did in after-life. “In clothing, live up 
to your means ; in food, below your means ; 
in dwelling, above your means,” were the 
worldly precepts; and “Don’t become a 
soldier, doen't cringe to nobles,” were the 
manly lessons. Armed with this wisdom, 
Bunsen in due time went to school, where 
he distinguished himself, and then passed 
to the University of Géttingen, where he 
entered upon his vast philological and an- 
tiquarian labors with that religious pur- 
pose which imbued his whole after-life, 
whatever were its occupations or duties. 
The plan of study which he submitted to 
Niebuhr at this time involved Asiatic travel 
and personal research in many countrics, 
and had to be greatly rrodificed. Bunsen 
was then tutor to Mr. William RB. Astor 
of New York (with whe7n he continued in 
relations of lifelong friendship), and once 
thought of coming to America; but went 
instead to Floreace, where, parting with 
Mr. Astor, he was left to very discouraging 
uncertainties of Income. To eke out his 
means of suppast, he gave lessons in French 
to an Engtishiran, while he worked “with 
real fury” in the libraries at his Oriental 
studies; but the hope of Niebuhr's friend- 
ship 21¢ iastruction was an attraction that 
drew him soon afterwards to Rome, where 
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he found employment in the Legation. On 
Niebuhr’s retirement he succeeded him as 
Prussian Minister, and continued at Rome 
in that capacity for twenty years. He had 
early in his diplomatic career married Miss 
Waddington, a young English girl sojourn- 
ing at Rome, and in his charming house, 
whither all that was brilliant and learned 
in the world’s capital resorted, she became 
the centre of one of the happiest homes. 
Bunsen was as domestic as he was relig- 
ious; this enfant de cinguante ans, as he 
came one day to be called, had always a 
lover's devotion for his wife, and a young 
father's enthusiastic tenderness for his half- 
score children. His wife entered heart and 
soul into those studies whose religious pur- 
pose robbed them of their dryness, and 
their existences were so interfused in the 
exchange of intellectual and affectional sym- 
pathies, that it is indeed their “ common 
life ”* which the Baroness Bunsen here pre- 
sents us. Few marriages have been se 
perfect; and the author is nowhere so 
graceful and so happy as in her revelations 
of its perfection. 

During this long and tranquil residence at 
Rome, most of Bunsen’s great works were 
begun or planned, but there is not more 
said of them than of his Hymn-Book and 
his Liturgy, and in fact he was as thorough- 
ly interested in the adoption of these in the 
churches as in the establishment of Egypt's 
place in history. These enterprises brought 
him into close relations with bis king, who 
was also very religious in the headstrong 
fashion of the Prussian princes; and it is 
melancholy to sce how two men meant to 
be friends and to serve ove another were 
powerless to do so in their essentially false 
positions of sovereign and subject. This 
king, who loved Bunsen and would receive 
and dismiss him with kisses, had afterwards 
a state reason for making him a scapegoat 
for the difficulty with Rome about mixed 
marriages in the Rhenish provinces; and 
so the man who had contended for justice 
and toleration towards the Catholics be- 
came the victim of the Pope's resentment, 
and had to give up his place. The court 
party in Berlin always hated Bunsen for 
his plebeian birth, and for 0 much revolu- 
tion as was embodied in his success; and 
its entity was at first sufficiently power- 
ful to hinder the king's favor from bestow- 
ing on him any place greater than that of 


- Minister to Switzerland ; and finally, when 


his appointment to England seemed inevi- 
table, its reluctance was made apparent by 
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a very curious procedure. 
persuaded that it 


The king was 
would be an affront to 
the aristocratic court of St. James to send 
a commoner thither, and so he offered to 
Victoria’s three names, including 
Bunsen’s, in order that his merit might not 
gnored, and yet that he might 
The Queen, how- 


choice 


be entirely 


be snubbed if necessary 


? e 
e chose Bunsen; and he now 
that full 


purposes 


ever, at ¢ 


intellectual life, so 
and 


enter¢ 
fruitful results, so 
happy lations to a people whose 
politics and 
all things. 
From the pri to the peasant he had 


loved the 10] ing nation, 


lization he admired above 


and he 
loved the good 
when 

ral nor spiritual affairs was its government 
perfection. He 
than Rome, the world’s capital, and in the 


it none the less intensely 
egan to see that neither in tempo- 


found London, even more 


esteem and honor of a free Protestant sover- 
eign and 


ure and 


he had the greatest pleas- 

Afterward, in the com- 
paratively cial German life he led, he 
had t not only the facilities and 
means of the vast city in libraries and in 
as useful and as easily ac- 
the rapid 


direct influence of 


s, but inter- 
is and the 
sympathies. 


Nothing, in fact, 
ive been more prosperous and de- 
ll +] of the 


han all the circumstances 
ation to 


scholar, and his rel 

Berlin could alone make 
king tried to be 
l was so in that feeble fashion in 


diplomacy} 
him unhappy. “he 
friend, a1 


whic 


his 


s can benefit gooa men; and one 
sane acts of poor Frederick Wil- 
was to make his old and faithful 


h king 
of the last 
liam’s lif 
seat in the 
"Ta; 
Bunsen to a friend, “is a triumph of pro- 
gress in Bi The court 
party wanted to make me pass through a 
preparatory bl 
kerthum), b 
whole, or that a creation should take place 
as was done by Queen Victoria in the case 
of Macaulay.” 


his elevation to the peerage was almost 


servant Prussia with a 


upper Baron, writes 


nglish direction. 
stage of ordinary xodlesse (Fun- 


it I insisted on giving up the 


of political import in Bun- 


he left England. From that 


his death his biography is scarce- 


1e record of his prodigious 
bors, which besides the produc- 
his Bibelwerk (“a trans- 

the Scriptures, with parallel pas- 
comprehensive explanations of 


corrected 


and 
and 
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the sense and its connection below the 
text’) included work upon his “ Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History,” the publica- 
tion of “Signs of the Times,” and various 
minor enterprises. He had become a spec- 
tator in politics, and had purposely avoid- 
Prussia that he might not 
be drawn into the political affairs of his own 


ed residence in 
country. His interest in these things, how- 
ever, did not fail with his waning health 
and the advance of age upon him; on the 
contrary, with his release from diplomatic 
functions his political vision seems to have 
brightened and widened, and the letters re- 
ferring to European events during the peri- 
nberg and 
Bonn have a value not remarkable in those 


ods of his residence at Charlotte 
of other times. He had so far worked free 
and clear in his sentiments as to have become 
the fixed antagonist of Austrian influence in 
that 
Prussia 
He 
of the mean and inferior part 
his country played in German affairs; and 
when the war of France and Italy against 


Austria broke out, in 1859, he was one of 


Germany, and to have conceived of 
German unity in an aggrandized 
which Bismarck is now accomplishing. 
was ashamed 


very few Germans whose aspirations were 
for the better cause, and who comprehend- 
ed that the liberation of Italy was the hope 
of German unity. His imagination 


taken, too, with the heroic figure of Gar- 


was 


ibaldi, and Garibaldi’s desire for the Bible 
and Protestantism, and on the last birth- 
day which he celebrated he gave the health 
of the people’s soldier. 

Baroness Bunsen treats the closing period 
of his life with a tender fulness which shows 
all the sweet qualities of one of the most 
The 


purer 


of their 
} 
i 


amiable men. love 
burnt 


ever, and the home it had created seemed 


pertect 
marriage and brighter than 
never so beautiful as when the shadow of 
Bunsen’s disor- 
der was of the heart, and it might be said that 


he was dying for months before the release 


death began to fall upon it. 


came from that agony over which his serene 
spirit constantly triumphed in expressions 
of exalted faith and affection. His letters 
throughout these volumes breathe, in all 
circumstances and 
spirit; but otherwise they are not 


conditions, the same 
inter- 
esting letters: they are almost as wholly 
wanting in esprit as the narrative in which 
they are set; they are often exuberant and 
earnest, and they are often solid and ear- 
bose 


nest; but they are nearly always ver 


and tedious. 
The Memoirs of Bunsen give the idea of 
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a man whose whole scheme of intellectual 
life was too vast for fulfilment, and who, 
throughout a career of wonderful prosper- 
short of perfect 
means to a literary and religious end, he 
accepted employments alien to him; but 


ity, came success, As 


this did not affect the impregnable sincer- 
ity and singleness of his character, though 
interests ; not 
great 
In this new country, where 
nearly every aspiring man works ten hours 


it divided his and we do 
love him less because he was not a 


diplomatist. 


for his living, in order that he may give 
two hours to his life’s work, there is a les- 
both in 
measure of failure; while 

] 


seizing public 


son, Bunsen’s success and in his 
as a plebeian, 
honors in the most stupidly 
aristocratic country in Europe, we demo- 


crats can all rejoice in him. 


Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil. By 
FELIX O. C. DARLEY. The 
engraved on Wood by J. Augustus Bo- 
gert James L. Langridge. 


York: Hurd and Houghton. 


Drawings 


and New 


How it may be with those unhappy ones 
to whom the American destiny of an Euro- 
pean tour has not yet beckoned, as they 
turn over these glelightful sketches, we do 
not know. 


and are persuaded, by some inner evidence 


Doubtless they fee] their humor, 


of things unseen, that they are marvellously 
true ; but it is not the high privilege of 
such to declare : 
7 saw in 
gar took money of me for the favor of 


my driver in 


“This is the very peasant 
the church at Munich; that beg- 
not 
being run over by 


} 
those 


Genoa > 


donkeys are personal acquaintance, 
are those priests and monks and fisher- 


h the 
that sleepy 


men; that gondola bore me thr 


Venetian street to my hotel ; 


waiter is he who yawned in my face when 
I arrived late at his damp, stony, delight- 
ful little inn.” We stand again on the steps 
in the Piazza di Spagna as we gaze upon 
that group of models; we hear the twang of 
the Neapolitan dialect out of that noisy pic- 
of the 


te pping 
( 


crowded quay; the 


freely towards 


bigolante 
us bears all 
buckets at | 


what memories of the swift-seen Low- 


the 


Grand Canal in the her shoul- 


der > 
Countries rise not up in those figures of 
market-folk and fishermen? The bits of 
ruin and of architecture, the glimpse of a 
tower, the turn of a street, the porch of a 
church, are all full of suggestion and associ- 
ation. Mr. Darley seems at his happiest 
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here, and his pen has pleasantly done the 
little his pencil could not do. Europe has 
been an inspiration tohim. While all that 
is characteristic of him remains in these pic- 
tures, that which was unpleasantly manner- 
istic is absent ; delicate and jealous finish 
marks them, of course, and there is fresh life 
and enjoyment of it in them. How sharply 
and subtly the different natiofalities are 
discriminated in the different figures as 
well as faces, and how unmistakably every 
smallest sketch is made to express France 
or England, Holland or Italy! 
touches 


There are 
of fine and pleasant sentiment in 
some of th 


pictures, but they are chiefly 


: 
and record without 


common fortunes of 


of a humorous cast, 


exaggeration those 


travel which befall every tourist. Whatever 
} would 
and Mr. Darley’s crit- 
icism of famous works is not the less valua- 


mally and modestly 


so good an artist should say of art 


be worth reading, 
ble for being very inf 
offered, — perhaps all but the admirers of 
Ruskin would agree with us that it is the 
that The only 
exception we take to the book is upon a 
point of propriety 


more valuable for reason. 
whether it was proper 
to caricature Lord Lytton, and to do it so 


well that it should seem the best thing in 
the book, and should threaten to associate 
itself hereafter with the ideas of his elegant 


poetry. 


The New England 77 By HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. I. John 
Endicott. 1. Giles Corey of th Salem 


Fields, ¢ sgood, & Co. 


oe 
wedies. 


Farm Boston : 
SINCE this is the 


been other than the 


effect, we cannot imag- 
ine it to have intention 
of Mr. Longfellow in these poems to seize 
the popular idea of the witch and Quaker 
persecutions of our olden time, and to pre- 
sent it in the array of the simplest words 
and Great part of the plot here 
| 


consists of the situations furnished by h 


scenes. 


S 


is- 
tory; and the characters shine through the 


often colorless medium of the drama with 
the form and hues that tradition and asso- 
ciation have stamped upon them. The 
plays, in fact, are as unartificial and as con- 


old 


gold is red, all ladies fair, and all knights 


ventional as ballads; as in these all 
brave, so 
the 


kers are meek 


in our New England Tragedies 


Puritan rulers are austere, the Qua- 


and bold, thé accused of 
witchcraft are movingly steadfast and elo 
quently innocent in their extremity and de 
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spair. In spite of the free use of historic 
material, the critic cannot feel that they are 
true portraits of the past; but as pictures 
of the vague and generalized past existing 
in the common imagination, he must recog- 
nize their fidelity, and the fine art with 
which they are presented. We shall still 
go to Dr. Palfrey and Mr. Upham for the 
history of New England; we shall still 


throw the weird lustre of “‘ the Scarlet Let- 
ter” upon Puritan life, for a closer and 


deeper study of its character, — but we 
| the 


the 


know that in sense of men, when 


old New England days are spoken of, 


of the glimmering dawn, 


are no other than the images of these trag- 
edies. 

One could not read a page of the book 
without perceiving that it was Longfellow’s, 
nor witl seeing that he had sacrificed 
some of his peculiarities to the purpose of 
it; for here is none of the efflorescence of 
earlier poems, little of the metaphor with 
which he sometimes paiats his lilies so as to 
make them look like pictures of lilies in old 
missals D 
who have 


consecutive 


yubtless for the contemporaries 
him for his 
gifts a great poet could never 


grown into love of 
sing in vain; the music of all past songs 


haunts each new effort, and clothes it with 


a charm that defies inquisition for compara- 
tive excellenc« 
of Mr. 


burden he 


; yet, in these latest poems 


Longfellow, we are sensible of the 
lays upon us in those we like 
least. The moral rests very heavily upon 


the action of fi 


rst 


tragedy, and nearly 
of the drama has a private 
pulpit from which he preaches. The Qua- 
kers are, of course, shown with some limi- 
tations of the fact in their offences against 
the Puritan law, and their arrogant intoler- 
ance and indecencies ; but still the tragedy 
is not strongly motivé, and depends in 
hints 
of the tragedy without it. 
The than intimated love of 
John Endicott the younger for fair Edith 
Christison the Quakeress gives the poem 


great degree for its interest 


) 


upon 
beyond and 


scarcely more 


a pensive grace it would have wanted in a 
more downright passion ; the iron hardness 


of the times that in Master Merry casts a 


stone at the Sabbath-breaking doves on his 
I th 


housetop, tne 


I dim-seen anguish of Governor 
Endicott for rebellious 


ness of 


the soft - hearted- 
his son, the grave friendship of the 
Puritan elders and rulers, — are elements of 


the tragedy that have a force not felt in the 
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attitudes and suffering of the Quakers, to 
whose madness, indeed, it was 
impossible to give any method. Those 
scenes in which Governor Endicott is 
prominent are all specially effective through 
the solemn stateliness of his presence, — 
a figure far better conceived than that of 
John Norton, his spiritual adviser, — and 
the play reaches its climax, as well as 


its 


perhaps 


close, in the misgiving of this strong 
man, in whom the sign of relenting ] 
sign of death,—who can break, but not 
bend. 


is the 


In “Giles Corey,” as in “John Endi- 
cott,” there is no strong local presen- 
tation of fact; it is the light of legend 
and common association on the woods, the 
still 
less authentic than these seems to be flat- 
tered in the character of Tituba, the Indian 
witch, —a character that recalls Maestro 
Verdi’s music, and the scenes of that opera 
of All 
the other people are natural; and the pro- 
test against superstition has little of the 
merely ethical effect of the moralizing 
in “ John,Endicott.” Mr. Longfellow had 
much to do there could be so 
little to say that his reader did not already 
feel. You have but to think of a score 
of innocent people put to death by the 
delusion of just and good men, and you 
have a tragedy more terrible than any pos- 
sible to write. What scene of drama ever 
moved like the sight of that old warrant in 
the Salem court-house, for the execution 


village, and the tribunal; something 


which the scene is laid near Salem. 


because 


of Bridget Bishop, with the sheriff’s return 
upon it? The poet could only 
tragical facts and clothe them in 

imagined circumstance, paint us Giles Co- 
rey’s peaceful life in that home over which 
the cloud soon should drift; suggest the 
agony and horror of the rending ties of 
trust and affection between old friends and 
neighbors as the blight of accusation fell 
upon one and another ; hint the cruel con- 
scientiousness of the magistracy, the loath 
conviction of the minister, the panic and 
dismay of the people ; show the accused, 
with the accusers falling into torment be- 
fore them; and bring us at last into the 
presence of the dead victim of the most 
terrible fear that ever fell on men’s souls, 
All this he has done with so 
plicity and 


much sim- 
reticence that his success is 
scarcely recognized except as the reader in 
his afterthought finds all his vague impres- 
sions and associations of the witchcraft his- 
tory given an ordered shape and embodi- 
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ment. There are few passages to be quoted 


from the hard to fix 
upon any scene as expressive of the spirit 


poem; it would be 
in which the whole is written ; but it holds 
the reader to the end, and at last he is con- 
scious of that strange, sad pleasure, that 
“a which high tragic 
poetry alone can give through sympathies 
evoked and baffled by 
doom, yet not so sharply rejected but they 


cling even to its accomplishment with some 


nehmer Schmerz,” 


some inexorable 


dim purpose of rescue. 


What Answer? By ANNA E. DICKINSON. 


Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


hat times were when his color would 
him the advantage of a whole seat 
ailroad car, but that since the war he 

was by no from 


He told a good story of 


means safe molestation, 
a citizen with con- 
quered prejudices, who stirred him up out 
of his nap on the cars recently, and de- 
manded a place beside him. “I’m a nig- 
ger,” said Mr. Douglass, showing his head 
from beneath the had 
been wrapped. “7 you 
are,” answered the liberal-minded intruder ; 
“T want a seat.” 

It is not 
diency may carry us towards justice, but 


hu- 


shawl in which i 


’ - j, 
don’t care what 


easy to tell how far expe- 


there is a great deal 


ped from 


man selfishness, fortunately, and we shall 


not despair of mankind while we all con- 
tinue so full of egotistical desires and inter- 
ested ambitions. ure cussedness is much 
rarer than would appear, and we believe it 
Miss 
ink, though we will not be positive 
about this; 


is rarer than Dickinson would have 


us tl 
and we are not saying that it 
be warred upon a 
In fact, we object to “ What 


that one phase of 


s long as it 


ought not to 
’ 
l. 


exists at al 
Answer ?” our great 
social problem is not treated with perfect 
courage i 

Of course it is the general prejudice 
inst the blacks with which Miss Dickin- 


, and in so far as 


aga 
she 
their exclusion from the suffrage, the mean- 
ness with which the government acted to- 
ward them in the war, and the unmanliness 
which calls for their exclusion from public 
tables and conveyances (though Mr. Doug- 
lass is not the only witness to the fact that 
we are growing better in this respect), her 
position is not to be assailed; but as to 
the question of intermarriage with the ne- 
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groes, and the society prejudices against it, 
we do not think Miss Dickinson presents 
the point directly. It seems to us that it 
required no heroic effort in William Sur- 
rey to fall in love with a beautiful young 
girl, who was as brilliant in intellect as fair 
in face, and had no trace of negro blood in 
her, — who, in fact, became known to her 
lover as the niece of a rich and aristocratic 
Englishwoman, — and when she turns out 
the daughter of a mulatto gentleman, en- 
dowed with every personal, pecuniary, and 
mental gift, the sacrifice of marrying her, 
even at the cost of all ties of kindred, and 
many ties of friendship, is greatly mitigated. 
It is not uncommon to sever these ties by 
marriage, and at the best they are subjected 
to a severe strain. Moreover, the 
case of William Surrey’s family and social 
suffering extreme one. 
We are not persuaded that so much evil 


appears to us an 


would befall the husband of a lady with as 
good a complexion as any of us, and with 
so much more wit and money. The family, 
if they could not hush up her origin, would 
make a brave attempt to trace it back to 
African royalty, and possibly the arms of 
Dahomey might be quartered on the Surrey 

society would be far 


more amiable to the mé 


escutcheon, while 
wliance than it was 
lady who married her Irish 


coachman some years ago. 


} 


to that of the 
Her heroine’s 
beauty, her brilliancy, her fortune, would do 
more for her in the world, we think, than in 
Miss Dickinson’s book. 


hunting circles, we can imagine a peculiar 


Yes, in some lion- 


zest given to the chase by the fact of that dash 
of black blood casting such glory on her eyes 
and hair. ourse, if she attempted to 
rish companies, or with 
those low-down Democrats who spell negro 
with two g’s, she would be made to know 
her 


mingle in ge 
i 


place, which would be naturally much 
above theirs ; and we could also conceive of 
her suffering a good deal from her cook and 
if it known to 
he was black; but she and 


husband would be well received by m 


second-girl, ever became 
her 


st of 


them that s 


the most refined people in the country. 
Miss 


answer 


In ordinary circumstances, and if 
Dickinson had merely desired us to 
whether her story amused us or not, we 
should say Miss Ercildoune was not a very 


could 


wish her a trifle more imperfect in some re- 


objectionable heroine,—though we 
spects. But as the answer demanded here is, 
Shall you obey your instincts and principles 
of right at extreme cost ? we say that the sac- 
rifice required of William Surrey by Fran- 
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cesca Ercildoune is neither certain nor great 
enough. She should have been black to the 
sense as to the mind, and her father some 
poor but respectable whitewasher or barber. 
It should only be requisite that she should 
have so fine a mind and so beautiful a soul 
that Surrey could not help loving her. Af- 
ter that would come due vulgar hooting 
and tempered still by the in- 
alienable frie 
ing thus settled her hero and heroine, Miss 
Dicki ask, “ What An- 
swer?” 

But even with t 
ed, we sh x obliged to say 
had no answer ready. We 
the question. 
cision. We should be heartily glad that it 
was not in the Platform. The 
most we could be got to answer would be: 


outrage, 


idship of just men; and, hav- 


son might well 


} 


re extreme case present- 
t 
t 


hat we 
1 shirk 


We should postpone its de- 


shoul 


Chicago 
Let every one conquer his own prejudices 
as far as William Surrey did, —or farther, 
if he finds himself called upon to do so, — 
and the prejudices of others will take care 
of themselves, as pounds do when pence 
are well We should 
hope, be saying in this answer 


looked to. 


not, we 
that a mix- 


ture of the races is desirable. We reserve 
our opinion on this point for publication in 
the January 

} 


question will be, 


Atlantic’ of 28609, when the 
perhaps, practically pre- 
sented. 
Meantime, our 
sympathies 
largest indiv 
thies are wit 


most earnest and hearty 
are with Miss Dickinson for the 
idual freedom, and our antipa- 
h her against the tyranny and 
cruelty of prejudice, political inequality, 
and ignorance, organized or unorganized. 


The Ci 
of RI 
Committee on 
the House of Representatives of 
United States, May 14, 1868. 
ton: 


Report ot MR. JENCKES, 
Island, from the Joint Select 
Retrenchment, made to 
the 
Washing- 
Government Printing-Office. 


MR. JENCKES proposes that our civil ser- 
vice shall be improved by admitting candi- 
dates for executive appointment to competi- 
tive examination, and keeping them in place 
during good behavior, with the just hope 
and promotion, and he has 
therefore reported a bill for the 


incentive yt 
establish- 
ment of a Department of the Civil Service, 
under Vice-President 
of the United States, and embodying the 
idea of merit and efficiency in the public 
employees. 


the direction of the 
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The present volume contains matter 
which makes it far more interesting than 
most of the ephemeral — we wish we cquid 
call them light — publications of the Gov- 
ernment Printing-office. It opens with a 
report of the Committee on Retrenchment, 
which is an historical notice of the manage- 
ment of the Civil Service before the elec- 
tion of General Jackson, and its enduring 


corruption under him by the introduction 
of the principle of rotation in office ; to this 
Mr. 


pertinent to 


report is appended an extract from 


Parton’s “ Life of Jackson,” 


the business ; and then follows a series of 
questions addressed by the committee to 
persons now in branches of 
the Disservice, and practically ac- 
quainted with the workings of the present 


system, and their answers to the questions ; 


nearly all 
Civil 


; 
after which we have the opinions of the 
earlier presidents, testimonies of the press, 
full 


Prussia, England, and 


notices of the civil services in China, 
France, and 
speeches of Mr. Jenckes, arguing in a plain, 


two 


straightforward way the advantages of the 
proposed changes in our own system. 

The replies of the 
questions are noticeable as 
favoring in nearly all 


the employees to 
Committee’s 
cases the passage of 
Mr. Jenckes’s bill ; though one of its pro- 
visions is that no one now in the government 
service shall be promoted without under- 
going an examination, while any appointee 
below the grade of those confirmed by the 
Senate may be summoned before the exam- 
ining board, and dismissed for incompe- 
tency. We may suppose a reasonable share 
of public spirit patriotism has 
prompted them, and that those favoring 
Mr. Jenckes’s bill are as sincere as those 


and of 


opposing it. What seems to be the prin- 
cipal objection to it comes from a gentleman 
who conceives of the proposed civil service 
establishment as in the nature of a standing 
army, and who argues that the employees 
of the better for want of 
preparation, since in the late war those 
officers and soldiers drawn from the 


government are 


‘farm, 
were “ often 
superior to hot-bed growths of a permanent 


the office, and the workshop,” 


military-service establishment,” like Grant, 
More- 
over, having served in the comptroller’s 


Sherman, Sheridan, and Thomas. 


office at Washington, he is able to say that 
the old clerks who had been in place twenty 
and fifty years constituted “a ‘ circumlocu- 
tion office,’ such as was ‘Satirized by Dick- 
ens”; and he tells of a “ fresh, active, and 
hopeful young clerk,” who, having been 
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appointed in the usual way for no reason, 
expected to be as logically dismissed in 
foyr years, but did more work in a day 
than any two of the “civil-service men” 
did in a week. 
makes as ingenious an argument for the 


In a word, this gentleman 


measure he opposes as its friends would 
wish to see. We should hardly be willing 


to accept the “ civil-service men” whom he 
knew in the comptroller’s office as prophet- 
ical of the effects to be produced by Mr. 
Jenckes’s system, since they were in fact 
the withered fruit of the old principle of 
than 
their political friendship with the President 


rotation, chosen for no other reason 


who appointed them. Under the proposed 
civil-service law, nothing would be easier 
than to summon them before the examining 
board, and dismiss such couples of them as 
it took We 
doubt, moreover, whether the quadrennial 


a week to do one day’s work. 


accession otf ignorance and inexperience 


will cut the toils of red-tape in the depart- 


deliver us from circumlocution 


ments, or ] 
} 


there. 


all this 


On the contrary, we suspect, from 
gentleman says, that nothing is so 
the the 


dishonesty and 


much needed for rescue of civil 


government from incom- 
petency as competitive examination of all 
candidates for executive appointment, and 
strict surveillance afterwards of their work 
and character, with promotion in view on 
the right hand, and dismissal from place on 
the left. 


a government office 


Every sincere man who has held 
must own that it would 
have been well for him if thorough prepa- 
of him, and he cannot deny 
bilitv of 


that the possi- 


udvance in reward for zeal and 


efficiency would have 


to h 


those 


I ecn an agreeable 


ally s conscience in the discharge of 


duties. Every rogue and incompe- 
tent now in place must gratefully celebrate 
the fortune that gave him position because 
he was a Johnson man, and must regard 
with trembling the probable passage of a 
law which shall deal with him as a bad man 
or a useless one. The establishment of a 
i service upon the basis proposed by 
Mr. Jenckes would not 
effi to the 


home and abroad 


civil 
nly afford greater 
governmental 


1ency business at 


for vastly less money 
than is now it, but would greatly 
tend to purify the unwholesome body pol- 
itic. it that 


the 


spe nt on 
would teach the people 
held for 
of the 
ernment, not for changing all its machinery ; 
that administrations are organic through 


pre sidential elections wer¢ 


purpose of directing the courses 


gov- 
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the popular will, not through the clerks in 
the department. It would teach that while 
office-holding may be a career, office-seek- 
ing must cease to be so; it would prevent 
the ignorant from offering themselves for 
places they cannot fill, and we hope it 
would abash many lazy and worthless ward 
and school-district politicians from their 
present ambition to rule, or at least to feed 
upon, the nation. 


Poems. By Lucy Larcom. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. 


In the millennium, when each of us shall 


want to do only the work for which he is 


most fit, we 
not care to write 


imagine that Miss Larcom will 
poems of so great variety 
as we have here. All her performance is 
respectable, but from her who gave us “ Han- 


nah Binding Shoes” we should not have 
asked pieces which doubtless cost her more 
trouble. We should 
per Ben,” for instance, though this a 
poem before 
ing. 
the i favorite poet; 
when Skipper Ben goes down, that is the 
last of him ; but poor lone Hannah is an im- 


not have asked “ Skip- 
id the 
named deal with the same feel- 
One, however, is drawn from life, and 
from 


other is drawn 


mortal pathos, and haunts whatever shape 
binds shoes at windows. It is a very touch- 
ing poem, and wrought with such perfect 
simplicity and self-control, that we do not see 
how it could be better. The local truth, too, 
little life 
in any time, and espex 

Muse 


not indisposed to patronize reality. 


is most admirable and valuable; so 
gets into verse, ially 
in this, when th has shown herself 
The 
study of tl little “ Pru- 
charmingly easy and life- 


the touches are very light, but 


Yankee maiden 
dence” is also 
like ; each 
tells, and there is none too many. In “ Get- 
ting A 


luck 


long,” the art is not so good, or the 
not so great, but the sentiment is gen- 
uine, and the poem is history and nature, 
and is full of a delicately veiled sadness of 
half-conscious intment. 
F 


Illinois ” 


as we Cal to read, 


“Elsie in 
dainty a little idyl 


lisappolr 


it 
is as pretty and 


told in sparing and for- 
tunate words, and with a true sense of East 
and West in it. 

Throughout the book we see evidences 


of a quick fancy and of thoughtful effort, of 


a tolerably distinct ideal, and of conscien- 
tious and 


nraisey 
praisew 


five poems we are aware of a gift to move 


thy work ; but in these 
and please, which certa does not come 
from the poetic culture of our age, and which 
we do not mind calling genius. 
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